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LACK OF KNOWLEDGE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR 
ENEMY AGITATION 


Companies Could Not Furnish Valuable 
Information Until Too Late if 
They so Desired 





RE-INSURANCE FIRMS PROCURE 
NO VITAL DATA 
Indictment of All Foreigners a Mis- 
directed Effort—A Result of Unin- 
formed Daily Newspapers 
That the action of the Government In 
ameliorating the Alien Enemy Act as 
applicable to insurance companies is 
but broad-minded recognition of the in- 
tegrity and patriotism of the men 
identified with the business is the feel- 
ing of men informed on the subject in 
New York City. They expressed them- 
selves to The Eastern Underwriter this 
week as of the belief that the whole 
agitation is a result of the hysterical 
sensationalism of ill-informed daily 

newspapers, 

These newspapers have accused com- 
panies and men as having the informa- 
tion and the inclination to furnish data 
to the enemies of the United States 
which would be of assistance to them. 

That there is not an insurance com- 
pany in this country transacting any 
kind of business which is in a position 
to give the enemy information about 
ships, cargoes, manufacturing plants, 
etc., which the enemy did not already 
know or which was too late to be of 
any value is the statement of these 
men, 

The greatest agitation has been di- 
rected against enemy and neutral re- 
insurance companies. The manager of 
one of the largest foreign re-insurance 
companies, who has been such for a 
long term of years, told The Eastern 
Underwriter on Tuesday that in the 
regular conduct of his business he has 
seldom, if ever, asked for the survey 
of a plant and that, while the re-insur- 
ance companies are privileged to de- 
mand such a survey, he had no personal 
knowledge of any company ever doing 
so except on rare occasions. 

Request Would Create Suspicion 

He pointed out that the contracts 
with direct writing companies were 
such that the re-insurance company 


(Continued on page 14.) 

















“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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North British 
and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


1866 Insurance Co. 


Established 1809 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 
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Operating under lowa Reserve Deposit 
Law, which safeguards all policyholders 
Entered for business in 18 States 
GOOD TERRITORY OPEN. 
ATTRACTIVE POLICIES TO SELL. 
LARGE ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 

LOW NET COST. 


For agency apply to 
H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
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SUBMARINED RELIEF 
SHIPS AND LIFE INS. 
TAXATION COMPARED 


Charles F. Coffin Scores Heavily in 
Address to American Life 
Convention 


EDUCATION IS MEETING’S KEY- 
NOTE 


Legal Section Recommends Adoption 
of Uniform Policy Disability 
Provisions by Convention 


Grand Rapids, Mich., August 8.— 
Easily the crowning feature of the first 
day’s session of the American Life 
Convention was a bird's-eye view of life 
insurance, past and present, delivered 
hy President Charles F. Coffia§ in 
which he tried and succeeded in con- 
veying something more than a _ super- 
ficial perspective of the subject. To 
the largest gathering on the first day 
of any American Life Convention meet- 
ing he briefly traced life insurance 
through its three great developments, 
the periods of experiment, of specula- 
tion and of scientific exactitude 

Coming down to present day prob- 
iems, and speaking in the language of 
a scholar and a thinker, he declared 
that he could see only two clouds on 
‘he horizen; one that of taxation, to 
which he referred at length; the other 
that of supervision, which he did not 
care to discuss in detail at present 
tine, 

In ringing tones he traced the anal- 
cey between the Germans submarining 
Belgian relief ships and the attacks on 
the ship of life insurance by taxation 
submarines of States and Governments, 

The convention cheered when he 
prayed that some genius would invent 
a ship to drive the German submarine 
otf the sea, and also when he declared 
that Germans do not send ships to the 
bottom any more ruthlessly than do 
certain. public officials when they at- 
tack and try to sink the craft of life 
insurance through taxation, 

He told about the commission of 
fifteen which is to study taxation from 
every angle, consisting of representa- 
tives of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, the American Life Con- 
vention and Insurance Commissioners. 
Mr. Coffin concluded with a stirring 
reference to the patriotism of Ameri- 
can insurance companies. 

President Watts, Merchants Life of 
Grand Rapids, official host, introduced 
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Mayor Fuller of Grand Rapids, who 
welcomed the convention. He was 


classmate of George E. Ide, president 
of the Home Life of New York, at Yale. 

President Grimsley of Jefferson 
standard Life of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, responded. 


Harry L. Seay, president Southland 
Life of Dallas, took the chair while 
President Coffin read his masterly ad- 
dress, When he had concluded the 
audience was so moved that applause 
continued for a minute; and Sidney S. 
Poster, vice-president Royal Union Mu- 
tual Life, of Des Moines, his eyes dim, 
moved that ten copies of the address 
be sent to each life underwriters’ asso- 
ciation in the land. When he called 
the address a classic everybody agreed 
with him. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to a discussion of the education of 
home office employes, following two ex- 
cellent papers on that subject by Harry 
A. Hopf, efficiency expert, Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, of Hartford, and C. G. Taylor, 
vice-president Atlantic Life of Rich- 
inond. 

President May, Peoria Life, of Peoria, 
told about monthly meetings in his 
company at which.efficiency methods 
were threshed out. The company pays 
a dollar for each suggestion of an em- 
ploye that is adopted, it also maintains 
a library full of inspirational books and 
wilt add to the library any good book 
Suggested by an employe. 

Carroll B. Carr, secretary American 
Central Life, Indianapolis, told of need 
of educated office employes, and their 
zreat scarcity. He thought the best 
pian for a young company was to send 
clerks to other companies’ offices for 
brief preliminary training. His exper- 
ience showed that bookkeepers from 
commercial houses rarely made good 
insurance clerks. 

George E. Decker, president Register 
Life of Davenport, said that officers in 
his company held morning conferences 
at which matters outside of routine 
were brought up and viewpoint of all 
was secured. 

Harry A. Hopf, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
made a concrete suggestion that busi- 
ness English be studied by clerks so 
that they could master art of expres- 
sion. He dwelt upon the fact that so 
much of routine business in offices con- 
sists of correspondence and few em- 
ployes can write a satisfactory letter. 
He told how fifty clerks in the Phoenix 
Mutual Life office are studying a busi- 
ness English course under tutelage of 
a New York University professor. 

Harry L. Seay, Southland Life, told 
Low a committee consisting of certain 
Southland Life directors, men of large 
affairs outside of life insurance and 
certain officers of the company meet to 
devise ways and means of doing away 
with lost motion in the home office. 

George B. Peak, Jr., president Cen- 
iral Life, of Des Moines, explained 
lessons given by his company to agents 
on the policy contract and route of ap- 
plication after reaching office; and 
lessons given to stenographers. This 
company has a’ woman supervisor of 
stenographers who maps out their work 
end reviews their letters. 

James A. McVoy, vice-president Cen- 
tral States Life, of St. Louis, expressed 
himself against promotion by seniority, 
recommending that clerks showing 
greatest aptitude be promoted quickly. 

The suggestion of C. G. Taylor, vice- 
president Atlantic Life of Richmond, 
of an office practice text book was re- 
ferred to executive committee with 
power to act. 

Discussion to-morrow is on home of- 
fice duties to policyholders. 

More than one hundred are in attend- 
ance, including representatives of sixty- 
five American Life Convention compan- 
ies. Prominent outsiders, including J. 
V. Barry, assistant secretary Metropoli- 
tan Life; J. J. Brinkerhoff, actuary 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
aents; Mark B. McKee, secretary Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federations. 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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The life men golfed at two country 
clubs, the most interesting match be- 
ing between Col. Daniel Boone, presi- 


dent Midland Mutual Life, and Sidney - 


S. Foster, vice-president Royal Union 
Mutual Life, the match taking place 
during a rain storm. Boone won. The 
best score was in the handicap match, 
J. W. Hurst, Jr., Southland Life. get- 
ting a seventy-eight on a course where 
Chick Evans got a seventy-six. E. G. 
Simmons, vice-president Pan-American 
Life. New Orleans, beat Hurst with a 
handicap. 


from President  Coffin’s 


Address 


Of Taxation and Federal Supervision, 
President Coffin said: 

As I survey the field, there appear in 
the horizon, at least two clouds, each 
of which is “larger than a man’s hand.” 
There are two life insurance problems 
that remain in a genuinely chaotic con- 


Excerpts 





dition. I mean the problem of taxation 
a = 





“AN AMERICAN COMPANY” 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 





and the problem o* governmental super- 
vision. 


With these questions settled and 
settled right, with a correct theory of 
taxation of life insurance assets written 
into the law, both State and Federal, 
and with the principles of supervision 
formulated into a logical and consistent 
code and administered by the depart- 
ments in a broad and liberal manner, 
the two greatest hindrances, not to say 
menaces, to the future development and 
srowth of life insurance would be re- 
moved. 

I do not advert to these topics at the 
present time for the purpose of enter- 
ing on any elaborate discussion of 
them. My object is to assist in separat- 
ing clearly, mere matters of manage- 
ment, whether in the home office or in 
the field, from the great unsettled ques- 
tions that fundamentally and vitally 
affect the very institution itself; and 
to assist in focussing general attention 
and thought on these problems to the 
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Every Month This Year a Record Breaker 
Free HEALTH SERVICE for policyholders both new and old. 
Free Insurance Money INVESTMENT SERVICE for Beneficiaries. 
WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 
nent disability, before age 60, provides for waiver of all future premiums, 


the payment of 1/10 the face of the policy annually to the insured as 
long as he lives and payment of the face of the policy to the beneficiary 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE which provides for payment of double 
the face of the policy in case of death as a result of an ACCIDENT 
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end that they may be settled, correctly 
settled, and with the shortest possible 
Celay. 

It is conceded in two continents at 
this hour, that the most serious ob- 
stacle to an early and decisive victory 
of the Allies in the great war, is the 
submarine. From all quarters the word 
has gone out, that the submarine is the 
resent great unsolved problem of the 
war, and that it must be overcome. 
May God speed the day when some in- 
ventive genius in ga@ither: Europe or 
America will launch a boat that shall 
¢rive the submarine from the sea! 
When that day comes, the war is over. 

Gentlemen of the American Life Con- 
vention, the unwise, the illogical, not 
to say vicious, theories and practices of 
taxation, constitute to-day the very sub- 
marine of life insurance. We condemn 
the German Government in no unmeas- 
vred terms for its ruthless barbarism 
in torpedoing relief ships laden with 
food for the starving Belgians, and no 
condemnation can be too severe for the 
heinousness of this crime. 

But the Germans do not send to the 
bottom the Belgian relief ships any 
more ruthlessly than have legislatures, 
both State and national, in the last 
few years, seized under guise of 
revenue laws, funds sacredly set aside 
for the relief of those dependent on 
the bread winners who have fallen by 
the way, or who in no far distant day, 
will be numbered with the great major- 
ity. 

And, when this peril is averted, when 
right laws, economic wisdom, and wise 
statesmanship shall prevail over blind 
and indiscriminate grasping out in 
every direction for revenue the great- 
est of all victories for the unimpeded 
relief which life insurance brings to 
the family and to society, will be 
achieved. 

Upon the subject of the best methods 
of solving the tax problem, I had the 
honor of submitting some remarks at 
a recent meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents held in New 
York. Further reflection has con. 
vinced me that the plan then outlined 
should lead to substantial results. 

Some of you will remember that the 
suggestion was made for the creation 
of a tax commission of fifteen mem- 
bers, five of whom should be members 
of the Presidents’ Association. five of 
whom should be members of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, and the other 


(Continued on page 6.) 
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The Policyholder 
Is Always Right 


CORRECT RELATIONSHIP _ BE- 
TWEEN CO. AND ASSURED 








Address By President May, of Peoria 
Life, Before American Life 
Convention 





The duties of the home office of a 
life insurance company to the old pol- 
icyholder were discussed by President 
Emmet C, May, of the Peoria Life, in a 
talk before the American Life Con- 
vention. 


In order to render true service the 
company must have clean agents and 
these agents must be taught that it is 
not only a part of their business but 
it is an absolute requirement of their 
company that they give service to pol- 
icyholders and to the general public. 
That service should not stop with 
soliciting a policy and paying death 
claims but it should extend to the mak- 
ing of friends for his particular com- 
pany and for insurance generally and 
it should extend to the building of a 
business for himself in a way which 
will give him a reputation of “Insur- 
ance Counselor” in the community in 
which he resides. 

Don’t Put Too Much Stress on 
Technicalities 

And in order to further render true, 
efficient and lasting service every home 
office employe must be taught that 
“the policyholder is always right.” No 
technicalities must be dwelt upon to 
annoy and disturb policyholders. But 
there should be a simple, efficient and 
diplomatic consummation of every deal 
leaving the policyholder impressed with 
courtesy and fairness as well as busi- 
ness. The company’s rights should be 
protected, but the benefits to the in- 
sured should be given to him with a 
speed and courtesy in keeping with the 
business methods of the times. There- 
fore, it is necessary to have able, effi- 
cient, diplomatic heads of departments 
at the home office and local offices to 
carry on all dealings with policyhold- 
ers. No great commercial institution 
dealing with the public will have an 
employe who deals with or meets the 
public, who does not do so with such 
efficiency, courtesy and diplomacy that 
his dealings will retain the established 
trade and bring more. Every transac- 
tion must be sincere and must appear 
so. Sincerity and not trickery or chic- 
anery builds the solid business. Life 
insurance is a sacred, sincere business 
and in it there is no place for aught 
else than sincerity. The company never 
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grows too large to keep closely and in- 
timately in touch and acquainted with 
its policyholders through its various 
organizations. 

Life insurance is a@ very sensitive 
business. And every act and transac- 
tion with a policyholder makes a record 
which is spread out to the public. The 
good company so conducts its business 
and carries on its transactions with 
policyholders in a way that it is 
like the laying of the hand upon the 
shoulder of a friend. All its acts enter 
into its good reputation. Its good char- 


-acter is spread from person to pergon. 


Everyone hears it. Every little word 
that is breathed is heard by all of 
them. No matter from what point of 
the compass comes the little breath of 
thought or act it is heard and carries 
on. But if the company does not so 
build up such a reputation for correct 
dealing and transactions with its policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, then every 
word that is spoken and every act that 
is done is always heard by every policy- 
holder and by every citizen in the en- 
tire country. And its reputation is one 
for unfairness, insincerity, or unjust 
dealings. And the scandal which makes 
a bad reputation, travels faster than 
light or sunshine or good thought or 
words—it is hard to check or stop. 
Then, if we at the home office realize 
that every policyholder hears and every 
policyholder knows the acts and trans- 
actions of the company and if we 
realize that we should make those ac- 
tions and transactions an open book to 
all so that they will be reflected by 
the policyholders into a reputation that 
will be for good and for the better 
building of the company, then I think 
the company is transacting its busi- 
ness in the way that it should and 
whenever its dealings are so recorded 
and whenever the policyholder is made 
to feel that the company is his friend 
and is interested in his welfare, the 
business will stay on the books and 
the waste of securing new business one 
year and letting it go off the books the 
next year will be eliminated. The 
policyholders with whom we are per- 
sonally acquainted and who know us 
and understand us and our company, 
do not terminate their policies save by 
maturity or death. Then it does really 
pay to cultivate the policyholder with 
the utmost intimacy. 
Impression Made By Agents 

There is no member in attendance at 
this convention to-day but who, if he 
went over to one of the stores in this 
city for a purchase and was accorded 
the kind of service which a live, up-to- 
date business house of to-day must 
give, will go away remembering that 
institution. But how much more would 


you remember it (and avoid it) if you 
were given very poor service and a 
very poor impression of the store. Now 
then, why not let’s realize and build 
(Continued on page 6.) 


as they can perform, and makes of them 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Taylor Suggests 
A New Text Book 


SHOULD COVER LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE PRACTICE 





Thinks It Should Be Prepared Under 
Auspices of American Life 
Convention 





In a paper on the “Need of Educa- 
tion of Life Insurance Office Employes,” 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., vice-president of 
the Atlantic Life, suggested that under 
the auspices of the American Life Con- 
vention there should be prepared a text 
book of life insurance office practice. 
Mr. Taylor said in part: 


The Life Company’s 
Employe 

In developing a program for educating 
employes we should be actuated by a 
liigher motive. Do we not as employers 
have an obligation to our employes? 
If we expect, as we should and do, from 
each employe more than a mechanical 
performance of what he is told to do, 
has not that employe a right to expect 
more from us than the mere allotment 
of a task and the payment of a salary? 
If we expect him not to be an eye 
servant, to have an eye single to our 
business, to seek opportunities for its 
advancement, has he not the right to 
expect from us a continuing unselfish 
interest in his welfare? 

Do we not owe it as a duty to our 
fellow business‘men to give the best 
possible training to the youth or young 
Jady whose first appearance in business 
ix in our employ? Have you not em- 
ployed men for whose slipshod training 
by some previous employer you have 
paid the penalty? 

There is on the part of the employer 
an ever-growing recognition of this re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of his em- 
ployes. As one writer has expressed 
it, there is an increase in realization ol 
the fact that “all men, regardless of 
race, origin or experience, have powers 
for greater things than has been real- 
ized,” and that it is the duty of the 
employer to develop such powers. 

The argument is well summed up in 
the following statement from the em- 
ployment manager of a_ corporation 
employing thousands of men, girls, 
women and boys: “The word ‘employ’ 
should signify the care and develop- 
ment of employes rather than the mere 
act of engaging workers and placing 
them on the payroll.” This corpora- 
tion takes girls in their teens, who 
have had limited educational advan- 
tages, supplements their education 
while they are working at such tasks 


Obligation to 
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DON’T TAKE OUR WORD FOR IT 


Investigate Atlantic Life’s record, then in your own way, if you are 
looking for a larger opportunity, let us tell you what we have to offer 





stenographers, typists and other higher 
grade employes; it takes boys in 
their teens and in time makes expert 


operators of type-setting machines of 
them. 


Arguments Applicable to 
Employes 


Clerical 


The illustrations under the last two 
headings have been taken from the in- 
dustrial world, because like illustra 
tions have been lacking in the study of 
clerical workers. But like facts could 
be developed with reference to clerical 
workers I do not doubt. The cost of 
training a clerk would no doubt prove 
to be greater than the cost of training 
the operative of a machine in some 
industrial establishment. Clerical work 
generally requires the display of more 
judgment and there are many phases 
of the work to which safety devices 
for the prevention of errors cannot well 
be applied, as safety devices are at- 
tached to machinery. The clerk’s mis- 
takes may be hidden for a long time 
before discovery while it is easy by in- 
spection to discover a flaw in a piece 
of cloth, or a shoe. The same methods 
of inspection cannot in every instance 
he applied to clerical work. For ex- 
ample, a certain life insurance company 
was some time ago called upon to de- 
fend a $10,000 suit because of the mis- 
take of an uneducated employe, that 
very simple instruction might have 
avoided. There is a woeful ignorance 
yet on the part of the public with refer- 
ence to the business of life insurance, 
and woeful inability on the part of 
many engaged in the business to so 
present its problems to the untrained 
os to engage their sympathy and under- 
standing. ‘Hence, the need for, the 
necessity for furnishing and the obliga- 
tion to provide proper instruction for 
clerical employes. 


What Has Been Done in Life Insurance? 


The insurance institutes in the larger 
cities have accomplished a great deal 
toward meeting the need under discus- 
sion, but unfortunately a great many 
life insurance companies are so scat- 
tered as to make the organization of 
insurance institutes to serve the great 
majority of companies impossible. 


In the office with which I am con- 
nected we have found great advantages 
in office conference, in which depart- 
ment heads and junior officers are 
prought together for the discussion of 
company problems and policies; in the 
distribution of insurance journals 
among the employes that they may 
zead them and indicate the important 
matter found therein, and subsequently 
bringing the employes together for the 
discussion of the important matters 
recorded and encouraging them to read 
selective books. 


These methods have two serious de- 
fects The first is that much of the dis- 
cussion will be above the head of many 
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and uninteresting, because of its pri- 
mary character, to others. The second 
is that, even with the expenditure of a 
great amount of time, it is impossible 
tc so grade the instruction as to furnish 
a systematic course of study applicable 
at once to the needs of the employe 
who is just entering upon the service of 
the company and that may at the same 
time be pursued by him until he’ may 
have completed a course of study that 
will fit him for his ultimate destiny ‘in 
the business. 

In our efforts we have found great 
comfort and value in our desk instruc- , 
tions. At one time thé employe taking 
bold of a new desk was instructed 
either by the one leaving that desk, if 


merly filled that position. Sometimes 
an instructor remembered all that had 
tobe done at that desk. Sometimes 
he did not. Sometimes we discovered 
the omission ‘at ohce, sometimes it was 
not until we were immediately in need 
of some information that could not be 
produced Now each emiploye is fur- 
nished with a catalogue of the duties 
he is required to perform. The time in 
periodical tasks are fo be’ completed 
ond the description, as far as feasible 
of the manner in which the work can 
be most expeditiously completed: While 
this is an important step ‘in ‘the right 
direction and is of great value, if still 
does not fill the larger neéd. Only at 
an ‘expenditure of time and money, im- 
possible save to few, would it be pos- 
sible to elaborate the desk instructions 
us to give the employe the broad 
knowledge’ that is so essential to ‘the 
best possible performance of any task, 
and to enable him, even by successive 
service at all desks, to obtain the more 
comprehensive knowledge that is essen 
tial if his education is ‘to be’ finally so 
complete as to fit him for executive 
service eae 


Two Notable Examples 


Two notable examples of educational 
effort are furnished by the banking 
business. The first, the educational 
activities of the National City Bank of 
New York, should be an inspiration to» 
every business man, whetber his busi- 
ress be large or small, to give heed to 
the necessity for some systematic plan 
for the éducation of his é¢mployes. Two 
courses'of instruction are provided, one 
entitled “The Banking Apprenticeship” 
plan, the other “The Collége "Training 
*Jass.” The first is designed for office 
hoys just entefing the service df* the 
bank. -After recéiving instruction “in 
reference to the duties to be immedi 
ately performed by him, éach ‘boy, until 


twenty-one years of age, is réquiied ‘to . 


follow a Complete céurse of ‘instruction 
tesigned to make him, upon its com. 
pletion, a competent bank clerk eligible 
ior promotion. Personal interest in 
the boys in the bank is taken by offi- 
cers of the institution and from time 
jo time .the.students-in the. apprentice- 
ship classes are required to have inter- 


“views with the officers covering their 


ambitions and complaints or sugges- 
tions that they may have to make. The 
bank oficer af the same time points out 
lis weak as well as his strong points 
and gets an opportunity to “size up” 
the boy. 

The College Training Class was 
originally intended for college grad4, 
uates to be trained for service’ in‘ the 
foreign branches of the bank but has 
recently been extended to: qualified ‘em. 


ployes in the bank-who ‘are not college 
xyraduates cw 

The courses ‘of study aré planned with 
the care of a college curriculum. The 
instruction given is of the highest char- 
acter. They students. are not only 
trained in the technical phases of bank- 
ing but aré encouraged to broaden their 
cultural education’ by ‘outside and well 
directed reading. ‘It costs this bank a 
considerable sum :of money each yeas 
to carry on this work, but its con- 
tinwation and enlargement demon- 
strates that the nidney so expended is 
a good investment for the bank: — 

It would be impossible to estimate 
the value of this intelligent direction 
and sympathetic co-operation in devel- 
oping ‘a loyal’ and efficient’: working 
force and’ in encouraging each employe 
to advance himself. . 

The fact that few, if any, of the com- 
panies in the American Life Convention 
could undertake such an ambitious plan 
of educating employes but emphasizes 
the necessity of seeking some other 
method. What we cannot take individ" 
ually we can take ‘collectively. The 
educational plan of the American Insti- 
tute of Bank Clerks is: worthy of study 
in this connection and is the second 
iustration. 

A. standard course of instructions, 
prepared hy recognized authorities for 
the American Institute of Bank Clerks, 
is available to every bank clerk of the 
United States. The institute maintains 
on educational director to foster and 
suide the work.: Many bank: officials 
take’ an active interest in the local 
chapters through which the classes are 
conducted in the larger cities and de- 
liver lectures on various phases of bank- 
ing supplementary to the text books. 
Such classes are conducted in seventy- 


seven cities of the United States. The’ 
institute also, maintains a correspond- ° 


eace chapter making the course avail- 


zble to bank clerks in smaller cities ° 


where it is impracticable to organize 
chapters. The American Institute of 
Panking has 22,270 students enrolled, 
which number is estimated to represent 
about 20 per cent. of the bank men, 
noluding officials, in the United States. 
The esteem in which this work is held 
by the foremost bankers is evidenced 
by the fact that the National City Bank 
offers an unusual scholarship, with a 
salary of $1,500 per..annum in its, edu- 
cational department, to the holders of 
certificates given by the American In- 


stitute of Banking for fhe ‘completion , 


ofthe course. Many banks ask pros- 


pective employes whether they are I[n-. 
stitute graduates or are, willing to en-, 


iell for the Institute course of study 
and it goes without saying that the 
trained man is given preference for pro- 
motion. ‘That the bankers and clerks 
are compensated for ‘their interest in 
this work is evidenced by. the large 


number of students and the continhed ~ 


co-operation of the bank officials. 
A Suggestion for American Life 
Convention ». 

The president has requested that this 
paper convey a definite suggestion. It 
can only be a suggestion for the sub- 
ject is too broad to be covered in the 


‘time alloted to this’ paper. ‘The suk- 


xestion is that the American Life Con- 
vention undertake the preparation of a 
t»xt book of life insurance office prac- 
tice. ' 

While the topic refers to home office 
efficiency it will probably not be im- 
proper to digress from it to remind you 





*w.B. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


_ New policies with modern provisions 


Attractive. literature 


W. S. Weld, Supt: of Agencies ‘ 





if Double Indemnity, 


that general agency and branch office 


employes are even more sorely in need 
of thorough training. They must handle 
a wider range of topics than the aver- 
age home office employe, and coming 
more directly and intimately in touch 
with the public, often independent of 
any personal supervision, their oppor- 
tunities for helping or harming the 
business are much greater. 

Employes in the actuarial, legal and 
medical departments nave ampie opper- 
unity for preparation in their re- 
spective fields. The employe in the 
many depertments of a life insurance 
company, who should have a compre- 
hensive grasp of the business, has a 
very limited opportunity for acquiring 
the necessary information. No one par- 
ticular source of information is avail- 
able. He must cull his instruction from 
innumerable sources. The type of man 
who will succeed, despite all difficulties, 
will get ‘the instruction, perhaps with 
much waste of valuable energy and 
time on account of lack’ of direction, 


aud witheut that thoroughness that: 


would result from intelligent direction 
of his study. Such men are, however, far 


‘too few: We must deal with the aver- 


age type of man who will not do the 
unusual thing, Who must be assisted if 
he is to succeed, but; when assisted, 
Will make ‘a valuable employe and take 
full advantage of the training offered. 
This work should be the result of 
joint efforts of trained life insurance 
then and trained educators. A commit- 
tee from the American Life Convention 
should be appointed to have charge of 
the work, to outline its scope and to 
supervise its preparation, to secure the 
co-operation of the members of this 
convention, or others outside who could 
“ontribute to its success and to work 
in conjunction with the’ trained edu- 
cator whose services should be sought 
i arranging. matter collected in suéh 
manner as to conform to the best edu- 
eational standards. There should be 
meluded’ some scheme for cultural 
education ‘to supplement the practical 
instruction to be given to the end that 
the course of study outlined may not 


“enly develop a technical expert but 


may also develop a well-rounded, broad. 
4'inded businéss: man. 
i (Continued on paze 6.) 





Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 


Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

, See the new low Rates 

~~ JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't sala 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 





HOME LIFE 





INSURANCE CO. 
(Now Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-seventh annual 
report shows insurance in 
force of $133,493,000, an 
increase during the year of 
$7,832,827. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1916 $3,536,233, of which 
$628,406 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its in- 
surance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,300,000 and 
the Assets are now $32- 
821,462. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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We want a GOOD PERSONAL PRODUCER and organizer 
for DESIRABLE TERRITORY in several states west of the 
Mississippi River. EXCELLENT CONTRACT. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 

is a LEADING LOW NET COST, annual dividend, MUTUAL, 

OLD LINE company. Record for 1916— increase in insurance 


in force, 20%; in paid-for business, 51%; in. assets, 15%; in 
for 1917. dividends, -71%. 
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August 10, 1917. 
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Proof of Death — 
In War Claims 


PROCEDURE IN CANADA TOLD 
AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 





How Atmosphere Was Cleared “tin” 


Dominion Told By Secretary 
Steinman, of Midland : 
y. 3% 


In a paper on “Payment of .(ains,”” 


George W. Steinman, Secretary of, ther, 
Midland Mutual of Columbus, after ably 
discussing various angles of this broad 
topic, took into consideration § the 
proving and payment of war claims, In 
these cases ordinary and usual methods 
of proving the claim, with the exception 
of the claimant’s statement, go by the 
board, and the question of securing 
sufficient proof of death to protect the 
company is surrounded with difficulty. 
In discussing this subject, Mr. Stein- 
man said in part: 


Situation in Canada 

Canadian life insurance companies 
have been subjected to some criticism 
in the public press, charging delay in 
settlement of war claims, and it, of 
course, follows that they have not been 
free from complaints by beneficiaries 
and agents. However, delay in settle- 
ment seems to be unavoidable in con- 
uection with many of such claims. Cor- 
respondence with Canadian companies 
has elicited interesting information as 
to their experiences in this connection 
and the practices which have been fol- 
lowed. The sources from which proof 
cf the death of the soldier can be ob- 
tained are very limited and, therefore, 
the practices of the companies have 
not differed in any material degree. 
I'rom a patriotic standpoint much was 
expected of the companies. When a 
casualty was reported in the press, 
‘friends of the-~-deceased, without fur- 
ther information, made application for 
payment under the policy and expected 
ettion at once. Frequently the usual 
telegram of notification of death’ from 
militia headquarters was produeed, but 
this could not be accepted as conclusive 
because of the numerous instances 
where soldiers were taken prisoners 
who had been reported as killed. It 
‘vas, therefore, necessary to take a 
hroad view in each case and endeavor 
by some means to secure evidence cor- 
:oborating the press report or the tele- 
sraphic report from the militia head- 
auarters, 
Official Certificate of Death Hard to Get 

It was frequently found that the 
claimant lad in his or her possession 
letters of consolation, written at the 
time.of the death of the deceased by 
either the Chaplain of the deceased’s 
regiment, his Captain or Lieutenant, or 
by some comrade in arms serving in 
‘he same unit or regiment, These let- 
ters were frequently found to be of 
such a definite nature, when submitted 
‘o the company in the original envelope, 
showing that they actually came from 
the front, that the companies were able 
to accept them as corroborative evi- 
dence of the correctness of the official 
notification of death. Sometimes, how- 
ever, there was absolutely no reliable 
information obtainable from any one 
vositively proving that the insured was 
dead. He may have been blown to 
atoms on a field of battle, or he may 
lave been taken prisoner and died in 
a prisoners’ camp. In such cases de- 
ltys were absolutely unavoidable and 
10ne of the companies made settlement 
until an official certificate of death had 
been issued by the militia headquarters 
in Canada. Quite often this certificate 
was not issued for from six to eight 
months after the insured had been re- 
ported as missing. Some companies in 
paying claims, where the proof has not 
been absolutely satisfactory, have re- 
quired for such protecticn as it afforded 
a bond of indemnity from the claimant, 
providing for reimbursement of the 
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THE 1916 RECORD OF OUR EARNEST, 
LOYAL AND HAPPY AGENCY FORCE 
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England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
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company in event it should later ‘be 
found .that-the information respecting 
the death of the insured was incorrect. 
The difficulty on the: part of the 
claimants in establishing the death of 
the insured under policies of insurance; 
the delay in payment of claims, result- 
ing in criticism from numerous sources; 
and the hazard to the company in pay- 
ing claims on the basis of insufficient 
information, led to action by the Can- 
adian Government looking to the re- 
lief of all concerned. On the 15th day 
of March, 1917, the Governor in Coun- 
cil at Ottawa, passed an order in 
Council greatly simplifying the pfo- 
cedure in connection with the payment 
of claims, and affording adequate pro- 
tection to the companies in event the 
Government report. of death proves in- 
correct. This regulation provides that 
insurance companies 
shall accept as satisfactory proof of death the 
official certificates of death or presumption_ of 
death, as the case mtay be, issued by the De- 
partment- of. Militia and Defense, and shall, 
on the production of such certificate, pay: to 
the beneficiary under any policy of life insur 
ance on the life of an enlisted soldier, rési- 
dent in Canada ‘at the time of the issue of 
the policy or at the time of enlistment, the 
amount to which such beneficiary is entitled 
thereunder, and that in the event of such 
policyholder subsequently proving to be aljve 
and the amount of the said payment not be 
ing refunded by the said beneficiary, there 
may be paid to such company out of the Con 
solidated Revenue Fund under the provisigns 
of the War Appropriation Act, 1916, the amoygnt 
by which the payment so made to the sgid 
beneficiary exceeds the actuarial reserve majn 
tained by the company in respect of the said 
policy at the date on which the said payment 
is made, , \ 
This regulation cleared the atmps- 
phere materially, although it does not 
absolutely avoid delays in the payment 
of the claim, especially in cases wh¢re 
the certificate of death is issued be- 
cause of the fact that the soldier has 
Leen officially reported missing for; a 
sufficient lenzth of time, usually mot 
iess than six months. The certificate 
1s issued after full inquiry is made and 
in event no information has come ;to 
hand which would indicate that = 
soldier is not dead. Even the official 
certificates of death, issued as the fe- 
sult‘of positive information to the effect 
ihat the soldier has been killed, are got 
issued until from two to three months 
after the date of death. ¢ 
Will Meet Same Difficulties Here 
. . 1 
There is no question but that the cam- 


panies of this country will meet the 
same difficulties if the present great 





G. W. Fowler on Extra- 
ordinary Payments 


BENEFIOIARY COMPLICATIONS 
CAUSE MOST ANNOYANCE 


Interesting Case Where Mennonite 
Bought Insurance in Favor of 
Legal Heirs 


In a taik to the American Life Con- 
vention this week, G. W. Fowler, as- 
fistant secretary of the Bankers’ Life 


-of lowa, discussed “Extraordinary Pay- 


wents,” dividing the subject into three 


general classes, (1) ‘Those involving 
fraud; (2) Those involving disappear- 
ance; and (3) Those involving bene- 


ficiary complications, 

The last group causes more grief to 
companies than all the others com- 
bined, not that they are as a rule sur- 
rounded by unusual circumstances, but 
it seems if there is the slightest oppor- 
tunity for rival claimants to demand 
the proceeds of a policy they all clamor 
for thé insurance making it exceedingly 
lifficult to dispose of the case in such 
a” way as to discharge the company 
against all possible claimants. 


New Federal Law Offers Some Relief 


This is especially true where the 
parties reside in different States al- 
though some relief, so far as the com- 
pany is concerned, may result from the 
Federal Law recently enacted, under 


conflict is not terminated in the near 
iuture. Possibly a presentation of this 
matter to the proper officials of our 
Government might lead to action 
similar to that taken by the Canadian 
Government, with a view to avoiding 
aelay and the resulting hardships to 
dependents of the soldier, at the same 
time protecting the insurance company 
in event the certificate of death issued 
by the Government should prove to be 
incorrect. Indirectly the Government 
is responsible for the necessary delays 
and difficulties in this connection, and 
on the ground of this responsibility the 
same relief as has been granted to 
Canadian companies might be provided 
for the companies of this country. 





myriad homes of the people and the 





The Nation Needs Its Business 


Not less patriotic than those who serve the Nation in organizations directly con- 
nected with the war, are those who keep the wheels of business steadily turning. 
Their work contributes to the country’s moral poise, and, as well, keeps sound the 
financial foundation on which our great part in. the war must rest. 
one of the great conservators of national resources, 
businesses which furnish their maintenance. Life 
insurance has therefore a great opportunity and a great duty in this time of crisis. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
“Incorporated 1851 


Life insurance is 
through its protection of the 








. out insurance in the 


which suit may be brought in the Fed- 
eral Courts and proper jurisdiction ob- 
tained on all the interested parties or 
parties claiming an interest. 

Cases of this character dealt with by 
the Bankers of Iowa have not been of 
an extraordinary nature except possibly 
in one instance which is now pending. 
Mr. Fowler thought it has always béen 
said that while a beneficiary might ob- 
ject at the time the insured was mak- 
ing application for his policy, when the 
time came to receive the proceeds the 
money would be accepted with alacrity. 
hie cited one case, however, where if 
ias been otherwise. 


In Favor of “Legal Heirs” 
Peter B. Dirks, of South Dakota, took 
Bankers in favor 
of his “legal heirs.” He died leaving 
a wife but no children so that under 
the laws of South Dakota those to par- 
ticipate in his estate are the widow and 
his parents, the latter of whom are 
quite old and of the Mennonite Faith. 
‘he parents have not only refused to 
accept their portion of the insurance 
but would have nothing to do with the 
matter, not even to the extent of re- 
‘easing their interest in favor of the 
wife so that the only thing to do is to 
have an action brought by the widow 
which has now been done at our sug- 
gfestion. The claim will be paid as 
soon as the Company learns who can 
give a release that will effectually dis 
charge us from further liability. 

“An amusing incident occurred in 
connection with this case when we re 
ceived a letter from a woman in our 
own city who had seen a newspaper 
account of the matter and stated that 
ii we did not know what to do with the 
money she would be willing to accept 
it as she was in poor circumstances 
and could use it very nicely,” contin- 
ved Mr. Fowler. “We, of course, ap 
jreciated her willingness to help us out 
of the dilemma but had to refuse her 
proffer of assistance. 

“In the early history of our Company 
detective agencies were used quite 
freely in conducting investigations and 
securing special reports where needed, 
but during later years we have de 
pended almost wholly on our own in- 
spector which I believe is the better 
errangement, especially if you secure 
a capable man and the volume of busi- 
ness in force is such there are likely 
to be a sufficient number of cases re 
quiring his attention to keep him busy 
at least most of the time. 

“When I first took up work in the 
claim department I thought it would be 
a fine thing to keep a record of what 
was done and how the unusual Cases 
vere handled, believing that it would 
be of assistance in dealing with others 
of like nature when they came up. 
llowever, I soon found that no two 
causes were exactly alike, so that aside 
from classing them under a few gen 
cral heads it was an impossible scheme 
as I have never yet found two cases 
that were identical but each one must 
he handled and dealt with according to 
its own peculiar circumstances. 


Good Legal Advice 

“When dealing with an unusual or 
difficult case the important thing is to 
have good legal advice and in this 
connection I cannot refrain from say 
ing that our Company is exceedingly 
fortunate in having a most able Gen 
eral Counsel for it is due almost en- 
tirely to his good judgment and ability 
that we have been so fortunate in satis 
factorily disposing of the knotty prob- 
lems which confront us from time to 
time in the settlement of our claims.” 


YOUNG AT SIXTY-TWO 

Louis Rothschild, 62 years of age, 
joined the Henschel Agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Dec. 
5, 1916 and wrote $9,000 up to the 20th 
of that month. He broke his leg and 
was disabled until early in April, when 
he started on a vigorous campaign. He 
wrote $27,500 up to July 25th, and then 
brought in an application for $50,000 
with a $3,500 premium, 
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The Policyholder : 

is Always Right 

(Continued from page 3.) 

into our insurance companies the same 
kind of service that we expect to have 
accorded to us when we go into any 
other kind of institution to-day for any 
business dealings? It is not hard to 
do—it is not hard for us to make our 
literature so that it gives this impres- 
sion; most of us have eliminated the 
red tape which annoys and disgusts 
everyone; all we want is a simple rec- 
ord of transactions. It is not hard for 
us to gather into the .home office em- 
ployes who must realize that “the 
policyholder is always right” and who 
will act accordingly. It costs us nothing 
to be courteous—it costs us nothing to 
be prompt nor will it add to our 
expense to build up a reputation for 
fairness and promptness and sincerity 
and one of friendship just like the 
friendship of an individual. The warm 
expression of friendship, human inter- 
est and sincerity in letters can be writ- 
ten upon the same typewriter which 
formerly printed the cold and grouchy 
words which made dissention and 


trouble. 
Every Transaction Important 


Every transaction with a policyholder 
is of enough importance that it should 
be thoroughly understood by the em- 
ploye handling it so that he can in- 
telligently handle it with speed and 
without any bungling and at the same 
time give the impression of interest in 
the policyholder and the utmost sin- 
cerity in the transaction. A little bit 
of instruction and training will make 
every agent get into personal touch 
with his policyholders and the public 
in general. Money is much better 
spent and the company gets much more 
for it to teach an agent, who is the 
company in his particular locality, to 
Say to everyone: 

“Hullo!” and “How d’ye do? 

How’s the world been using you?” 


I say much better results are ob- 
tained by the spending of money to 
create human interest in life insurance 
in our own individual company than by 
flaring head lines that John Smith, 
the president, is the biggest man in 
the world. We cannot eliminate all the 
grouchy agents but we can go a long 
way in improving them by a little in- 
struction, training and rules requiring 
service which is real service. Service 
to policyholders, service to our com- 
petitors, service to the public—all of 
this is service to ourselves, 


Charles F. Coffin 

Scores at Convention 

(Continued from page 2.) 

five should be insurance commission- 
ers. The recommendation further pro- 
vided that the commission should be 
requested to make a careful and de- 
tailed examination of all of the existing 
Statutes in the United States, in Can- 
ada and in Europe touching the subject 
of life insurance taxation. To examine 
the latest and best opinions of students 
of government sociology, and economic 
principles relating to the correct theory 
of the taxation of life insurance funds, 
and as a result of these investigations 
and studies to prepare a model life 
insurance taxation law which might 
be used for the presentation of the 
subject to the various legislatures of 
the country. 

I have unusual pleasure in advising 
you in this formal way that the recom- 
mendation met with such favor that 
it was adopted. The Presidents’ As- 
sociation and the American Life Con- 
vention have made their appointments, 
and the insurance commissioners ‘will 
be asked in a few days to name five of 


Taylor Suggests a 
New Text Book 


(Continued from page 4.) 

The course of instruction should be 
so planned that an employe without ex- 
perience may, upon entering any de- 
partment of the business, find in it 
that information necessary for his im- 
mediate guidance. It should also en- 
able him to have an intelligent under- 
standing of the business in which he is 
engaging and the part in it played by 
the duties he is to perform. The 
course should also be so planned that 
from the beginning the employe may 
pursue a definite course of instruction 
until he has mastered the entire series 
of text books. The course should be 
so arranged for study under the per- 
sonal direction of the officers of a 
company or through correspondence 
where personal instruction is impos- 
sible. 

The inspirational opportunities should 
not be neglected. An employe imbued 
with a high conception of this oppor- 
tunity for service through his business 
will help to infuse into an organization 
the spirit which contributes to the 
greatest efficiency. 

Will employes take advantage of 
these opportunities? Any one who has 
given any attention to this question, 
or has made any effort to assist em- 
ployes: in this way has no doubt found 
a ready response on their part. In 
the education classes of the National 
City Bank for the year 1916-1917, sixty- 
one per cent. of the clerks in the bank 
were enrolled in the classes and the 
attendance and promptness record for 
the year was eighty per cent. 

Shall We Seize the Opportunity? 

Reference has been made to the need 
for developing executives and depart- 
nent heads. Many of us are now fac- 
ing a serious problem in this respect 
through the enlistment of male em- 
ployes. In our office over 45 per cent. 
of all male employes, including officers, 
have already enlisted. Some of them 
may return—some may never return. 
There will be, if the war continues 
iong, a thinning of the ranks of the 
young men from whom our junior offi- 
cers may be recruited. There is an 
immediate demand for the training of 
new employes. We have found our 
desk instructions of great value in the 
yresent emergency, but more than they 
furnish is needed. Our business must 
zo on, 

Students are almost of one accord in 
the belief that the demand for the 
maximum of efficiency in business will 
he greater after the war. If so, life in- 
surance will be no exception. 





their numbers to complete the com- 
mission. My pleasure in bringing to 
you this information is so much the 
greater because the action of the 
Presidents’ Association was a tribute, 
not to the individual who offered the 
suggestion, but to the American Life 
Convention whose official representa- 
tive he was. 

The work before the commission is 
an important one, and will not be 
easily nor quickly completed. It may 
require years, but with definite, intelli- 
gent and continuous co-operation noth- 
ing will be impossible. 

Federal Supervision 

Relating to the much discussed and 
to the ever recurring question of. gov- 
ernment supervision, there is no pres- 
ent necessity for extended discussion. 
There is no acute situation demanding 
attention or relief, 

One of the foundation stones in the 
American Life Convention structure is 
State supervision in preference to Fed- 
eral supervision, and strongly support- 
ing our view stands the Supreme Court 
of the United States saying that than 
State supervision there shall be no 
other, 
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A Legal Reserve Company 


Are You a Big Producer? Can You Prove It? 
ONE GENERAL AGENT WANTED IN INDIANA 


Fletcher Trust Bldg., 





Indianapolis, Ind. 








Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 








ests of all members. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 








1850 


Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 


FINANCE 
COMMITTEE ( WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced in life insurance or not, may make direct contracts 
Company. for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first Bl oan 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
OLARENCE H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Imperters and Traders Nat. Rank 


1914 








State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


The Company that gives complete satisfaction to policyhold 
agents because both are a part of it. policyholders and 


SEVENTY-THREE YEARS of faithfulness to every promise made, 
Success for our ambitious representatives is a certainty. 


~ Additions are made to ‘our agency force when the right men are found 





B. H. WRIGHT, President 





STEPHEN IRELAND, Inspector of Agencies 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 








~~Legal Section Recommendations 

The legal section of the American 
Life Convention recommended to the 
executive committee of the association 
the following uniform policy disability 
provisions, drafted by H. B. Arnold, of 
Midland Mutual Life: 


That disability must occur before at- 
tainment of sixty years. 

That clause shall be brief and simple. 

That the definition of disability shall 
be in general terms of inability to eatn 
any money by any labor or occupation 
with usual accepted definitions of dis- 
ability by loss of two legs, two arms, 
both eyes, etc. 

That proper notice and proofs of dis- 
ability and physical examination shall 


be furnished as often as may be re- 
quired by the company. 

That there shall be no participation 
in surplus during the period of dis- 
ability. 

That clause may be cancelled by in- 
sured. 

That upon recovery from disability 
premium payments shall be resumed. 

That benefits shall be payable with- 
out deduction from the face of the 
policy except for indebtedness or ad- 
vances on the policy. 

That in event of disability after sixty 
years subsequent premiums will be ac- 
cumulated with interest as an indebted- 
ness against the policy. 

That disability clause shall be void 
if insured engages in army or naval 
service during actual war. 
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Metropolitan Life--- 
Pittsburgh Life Deal 


POLICIES ASSUMED WITH LEGAL 
RESERVE LIEN 


Haley Fiske Sends Letter to Policy- 
holders Outlining Company’s 
Position in the Matter 
In a letter to the policyholders of the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company, 
Haley Fiske, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, outlines that Com- 
pany’s position in connection with the 
re-insurance contract effected by In- 
surance Commissioner O’Neil of Penn- 
sylvania looking to the Metropolitan 
Life taking over the defunct Pittsburgh 
company’s risks. Mr. Fiske’s letter 

says in part: 

“Hon. J. Denny O'Neil, Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania, who 
was appointed by the courts receiver 
of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust Com- 
pany, has made with the court’s ap- 
proval a contract with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
for the re-insurance of such policyhold- 
ers Of the Pittsburgh Life as may desire 
to have their contracts assumed and 
carried out by the Metropolitan Life, 

“The conditions in brief, of the con- 
tract are: The Metropolitan Life will 
assume and carry out the conditions of 
the existing policies of the Pittsburgh 
Life, or of those companies re-insured 
by the Pittshurgh Life, provided the 
holder or owner of each policy will 
execute a lien equal to one-third of the 
amount of the legal reserve on such 
policies. This lien is to draw interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. until liquid- 
ated. In any settlement under the 
policy, the amount of the lien with 
accrued interest is to be liquidated, ex- 
cept that the Metropolitan Life agrees, 
should the insured under any assumed 
policy while in force die within five 
years from May 7, 1917, the face of 
the lien will not be deducted from the 
amount due as death claim, but the 
Company will deduct any unpaid or 
accrued interest on lien. 

“The Metropolitan Life has agreed 
to keep separate record on its books 
of all transactions in connection with 
business assumed from the Pittsburgh 
Life, and to distribute at stated periods 
among the policyholders, whose policies 
have been assumed, such part of any 
surplus, if any, it may be able to ac- 
cumulate as the Metropolitan Life with 
the approval of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, may think ad- 
visable. 

“You will find the enclosed with this 
communication: 

(1 & 2) Letters from the Insurance Com- 
missioner of the State of Pennsylvania and 
from the Superintendent .of Insurance of the 
State of New York, recommending your ac- 
ceptance of the offer of the Metropolitan 
Company. 

(3) Lien in amount of one-third of the legal 
reserve on your policy which, if you desire 
the Metropolitan to assume the contract, you 
should execute immediately, have your signa- 
ture witnessed and mail to the Metropolitan 
Company in the 

(4) Addressed: envelope. 

“As soon as the agreement for lien, 
properly executed, is received at the 
home office of the Metropolitan Life, 
there will be mailed to you a certificate 
of assumption which you should file 
away with your policy. 

“It is of the utmost importance that 
you should give this matter your 
prompt attention. 

“The amount of lien is based on re- 
serves calculated by the Pittsburgh 
Life and which are assumed to be cor- 
rect. If later on it should be found 
that any errors have been made, policy- 
holders will be advised and corrected 
liens sent to be executed. 

“Owing to the necessity for haste in 
communicating with policyholders, no 
attempt has been made to eliminate 
cases where a premium may have fallen 
due since May 7 and has not been re- 
mitted to the Pittsburgh Life. 

“If the premium is now overdue on 
your policy aud you wish the Metro- 


politan (Company to assume the policy 
you should send us with the lien, a 
check, draft, money or express order 
for the amount of the premium, in- 
cluding interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. from the date the premium fell 
due. 

“If you have paid a premium in the 
meantime to the Pittsburgh Life, you 
will get a receipt from the Metropoli- 
tan Company just aS soon as we are 
able to dispose of the accumulation of 
mail now in the office of the Pittsburgh 
Company.” 
Superintendent Phillips’ 

Policyholders 

Superintendent Phillips of the State 
of New York Insurance Department, in 
a letter to the policyholders of the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company, 
discussing the re-insurance contract, 
said in part: 

“The re-insurance contract provides, 
in substance, that the receiver of the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company is 
to turn over to the Metropolitan Com- 
pany the assets in his hands applicable 
to reserves on its policies, and there- 
upon the Metropolitan Company agrees 
to assume the policy obligations of the 
Pittsburgh Company with a lien against 
the policy equal to 33 1-3 per cent. of 
the reserves and interest thereon at 4 
per cent. This means that if the legal 
reserve upon a policy of $1,000 is, for 
instance, $300, the lien against such 
policy would be 33 1-3 per cent. of 
such $300, or $100. In other words, in 
the event of death, $900 would be pay- 
able upon such a policy. There. will 
be no lien, however, in case of death 
within five years, but any accrued and 


Letter to 


unpaid interest thereon will be de- 
ducted. 
“The lien of 33 1-3 per cent. is 


slightly larger than that which woufd 
actually be demanded by the assets in 
hand, and is fixed at such figure in or- 
der that the Metropolitan Company 
may make provision for payment in 
full of all death claims within five years 
from the date of the receivership, to 
wit, May 7, 1917. The contract so pro- 
vides, and you may therefore feel as- 
sured that, if you accept the assumption 
of your contract by the Metropolitan 
Company, any death claim thereunder 
during five years from May 7, 1917, 
will be paid in full. 

“Without hesitation, I recommend to 
cach and every policyholder of th@ 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company, or 
any of the companies whose business 
was re-insured by such Company, the 
acceptance of this proposition upon the 
part of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. By so doing, such policy- 
holders continue their insurance pro- 
tection.” 
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Mutual Life’s 


War Clauses 


INTERESTING HISTORY COMPILED 
BY COMPANY 





Reviews the Whole Subject from the 
Early Days Up to the Present 
Time 


In “Points” the Mutual Life presents 
an interesting review of war clauses 


in vogue in that Company from the 
early years up to the present time. 
They say in part: 

“Until the adoption of unrestricted 
policies, which action came in 1903, 
all contracts of the Mutual Life, as 
well as of other companies in general, 
contained the ‘permit’ clause. In brief, 
this gave the Company the right to 
make. an extra charge if it so desired 
in the event that the _ policyholder 
travelled into territory where he might 
be exposed to unusual hazards as, for 
example, the hazards of war; or, the 
Company might under such a clause 
even refuse to assume the risk alto- 
gether in case the policyholder went 
into such territory. 

“During the Civil War, the Company 
exercised its rights under the permit 
clause by charging policyholders who 
participated in the war, an extra pre- 
mium of from 5 to 10 per cent., the 
exact percentage in each case being 
determined by the geographical loca- 
tion of the troops. This charge was 
found later on to have been just suffi- 
cient to meet the extra mortality re- 
sulting from the war. When peate 
was declared, the extra premiums were 
immediately stopped and the permit 
clause was no longer applied by the 
Company, although it remained, of 
course, as a part of all policies. 

“Similarly, during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War ‘permits’ were required of old 
and new policyholders who went to the 
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front. Such policyholders were given 
the alternative either of paying in cash 
an extra premium amounting to 10 per 
cent, of the face of the policy or of 
having this extra amount charged up 
as a lien against the policy at 4 per 
cent, interest. It may be remarked 
that some of these policies are stil] in 
force although they have, for the most 
part, either been fully paid through 
death claims or matured endowments, 
or reduced materially by dividends. 

“The extra mortality of the Spanish- 
American War was found to have been 
1.67 per cent., or $16.70 for each $1,000 
of insurance on the lives of soldiers 
holding policies in the Mutual Life. 
This enabled the Company to make a 
return of $83.30 to each policyholder 
who had paid the $100 extra premium. 

“During the Boer War, which followed 
the Spanish-American, the extra pre- 
mium amounted to 5 per cent., this 
being required of all our policyholders 
who entered into active service. The 
lien method was, however, abandoned, 
making it necessary for the extra pre- 
mium to be paid in cash. Through ad- 
justments at the end of the war this 
extra charge of 5 per cent. was re- 
duced to about 4 per cent. by pro rata 
returns of the overcharge to those who 
had been obliged to pay the extra pre- 
mium. 

“In 1901, the Company first began is- 
suing policies to Army and Navy offi- 
cers on an established basis of one-half 
of 1 per cent. extra premium, payable 
annually and for life, and covering In 
full the risks both of active and Tnac- 
tive military and naval service. Prior 
to 1901, Army and Navy officers had 
been governed by the permit clause, in 
other words, had been regarded by the 
Company in the same way as were 
civilians. On April 10, 1917, by resolu- 
tion of the board of trustees, these 
Army and Navy policies which had 
been issued prior to 1901, that is, those 
containing the permit clause, were 
made free of all restrictions. 

“In 1903, all policies, excepting those 
held by Army and Navy officers, were 
made, as before mentioned, absolutely 
unrestricted—meaning, of course, that 
even in the matter of old policies the 
Company voluntarily waived the right 
to exercise the permit clause, In other 
words, the retroactive principle was 
fully applied. 

“The acute Mexican situation led in 
April, 1914, to the adoption by the Com- 
pany of the 3 per cent. war clause and 
it was at once incorporated in all new 
policies. This was continued until 
April, 1917, when the 10 per cent. clause 
was substituted. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the very last of the policies 
which contain the 3 per cent. clause 
will become unrestricted after April, 
1918, so far as participation in war 
after that date is concerned. A large 
percentage of these policies are, of 
course, already unrestricted by reason 
of the termination of the prescribed 
one-year period. 

“In reference to military or naval 
service within the United States, for 
which no extra charge is made, it 
should be remembered that both the 
waiver of premium and the disability 
benefits clauses are voided where the 
policyholder is in the Federal service. 
Such is not the case, however, where 
the service is that of the State or 
some other local defense.” 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





If ever there was a 


War-Time time in the history 
Caution to of this country when 
Men and Wcecmen the life insurance 


agent’s work could 
count toward the general benefit of his 
own community, that time is the pres- 
ent, because it is, of all previous times, 
the time for all people to carry life 
insurance—not only for their own 
sakes, but for the sake of the general 
weifare of the community. 

For instance: Have you ever known 
a time when so many and increasing 
calls are being made on the people for 
monetary help of some kind? And 
these calls are pressing. They are not 
idle calls. They are the calls of hu- 
manity. 

We must expect deaths in many 
family circles during this war-time, just 
the average number of deaths. In many 
instances dependents will have to ap- 
peal to relatives for aid. In ordinary 
times such aid might be more or less 
available; but at this time, when the 
numerous and unexpected calls for 
money have been responded to, people 
who otherwise might be able to aid the 
dependents are not in a position to 
do so. 

And here is just where the life in- 
surance policy comes in. This is a 
plain, blunt statement of the condition 
that faces every household. It puts it 
up squarely to every man and woman 
in the country to not only have life in- 


surance protection, but to have more. 


And when we look at this matter 
from the community standpoint, we 
must appreciate that the larger the 
number of people in need in the com- 
munity, the worse for that community, 
and the greater the general demorali- 
zation. 

And for any man or woman at such 
a time to lapse insurance already pos- 
sessed, is to put that man or woman 
into the position of the worst kind of 
“slacker.” 

” + ” 
Not long ago the 
Business principal bankers of 

Insurance and the country gave a 

the Bankers remarkable endorse- 

ment of business in- 
surance in letters to an officer of a big 
eastern company. Many bankers de- 
clare that it is their practice not only 
to make inquiry about life insurance, 
but to urge it for personal and business 
reasons, and in special cases to demand 
it for credit extended. They hesitate 
to loan in cases where business would 
be seriously affected by the death of 
the borrower. The fact that the part- 
ner’s life is insured places the firm in 
a much better position to secure credit, 
for the reason that the bank granting 
credit knows that upon the death of a 
partner the firm will not be forced to 
liquidate immediately, if at all. 

“We make it an invariable rule,” says 
one banker, “to look into the large 
loans that we make and endeavor at 
all times to persuade our patrons who 
do not carry life insurance for the busi- 
ness, that they do so. Especially is 
this the case where the individual owns 
the business rather than a copartner- 
Ship.” 

“We hesitate,” says another, “to loan 
in cases where the business would be 
affected in event of the death of the 
insured.” 

“Life insurance,” continues a third, 
“is an increasingly important element 
in estimating the desirability of com- 
mercial paper.” 

Certain banks have incorporated in 
their forms a question relating to in- 
surance, as follows: “Do you carry 


” 









life insurance on any of the officers, 
managers or partners of your concern?” 

Another banker said: “In our opinion 
ninety-five per cent. of the elements to 
success in any business originate in 
the personality of the management, to 
replace the loss of which life insurance 


offers the only medium.” 
+ a” + 


In a very attractive little 
Are four-page folder, the Aetna 
You a_ Life Insurance Company, un- 
Duck? der the accompanying caption 
gives the following pointers 

to salesmen: 

“Every once in a while,” said Old- 
Man Eddinger of the G. A. A, Company, 
“every once in a while, some solicitors 
get the idea that the Company is just 
a little bit crazy, and occasionally (be- 
cause all of us are just ordinarily 
human), the Company gets the idea 
that some of its solicitors are a bit off. 

“There was Mills, for example; a 
good man to write business, but not 
very hefty on collecting the money; so 
I said to him: 

“*Mills, can you imagine a man who 
had never seen a duck, or even a pic- 
ture of one? Never even knew there 
was such an animal.’ ‘Sure I can,’ said 
Mills. ‘What about it?’ 

“*Well, just suppose this chap saw 
a big white gander that had just walked 


up on the shore after having been out‘ 


there on the lake all day—would the 
man ever believe that gander had been 
swimming around among the waves and 
diving down to the bottom for his 
grub? 

“‘Of course he wouldn’t believe it; 
and the reason is that when a duck 
comes out of the water he gives him- 
self a nervous wiggle and afterwards 
doesn’t show even a damp feather. 

“*‘Men, you know, are a good deal 
like ducks. They file out of the sales 
manager’s or the treasurer’s office 
where they have just heard the Good 
Stuff, or they come out of church after 
listening to a rattling fine sermon, and 
so far aS you can judge, “there isn’t a 
damp feather on them.” They return 
to business, or go home, and eat and 
swear and stay up late nights in the 
same old way. 

“*VYes, Mills, you’re a “duck,” and 
from your actions nobody would: ever 
dream you had absorbed all the good 
things I’ve been saying to you for lo, 
these many years. You just give your- 
self a “nervous wiggle” afterwards, and 
shed the truths you've heard the way a 
duck sheds water.’ 

“Then I put on. my hat and coat and 
Started for the door, when Mills came 
suddenly out of his reverie and shouted 
excitedly, ‘Hold on a minute, Mr. Ed- 
dinger, I want you to distinctly under- 
stand that this talk of yours doesn’t 
apply to me at least. I’m no duck.’ 

“Still, I guess he was a little bit 
‘ducky’ at that.’ 

Now, the point of all this is that 
when we talk to you about the import- 
ance of collecting premiums, we want 
you to “stay wet’; we want you to 
realize that “money makes the mare 
go,” and that Cash—Good Old Money— 
Coin of the Realm, is the only thing 


we can use to meet our everlasting 


daily expenses. 

A signed up policy is a fine thing, 
but the transaction isn’t closed until 
you collect the cash. 

Not to mention yourself, and your 
own needs, our home offices are chock 
full of workers who need the money 
and so are our many branch offices, 
and there’s rents to pay, and electric 
light bills, and coal bills, and supply 
bills, and salaries, and taxes, and a 
hundred other items that call for cash 
as insistently as a young baby calls for 
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his meals, and every man in the coun- 
try who owns a good old Aetna policy 
has got to come across and help still 
the clamor; and you, as an Aetna 
agent, have got to get the cash for 
those policies and send it on its way 
to the home office. 

“Get” all this, gentlemen, and “get 
it good.” Realize it! 

Don’t be a “Duck”; don’t shake off 
the effects of these valuable sugges- 
tions we are passing out. 

“Stay wet” and get the money; your 
money and ours. 

It’s business, and just as important 
business as writing the risk. 

Don’t be a “Duck.” 


. a * ; 
Willis Brooks, in an ar- 
You ticle entitled, “You and 
and Your Your Job,” in the New 
Job York Evening World, says: 


“There are distinctions to be made 
between the richly and the inexpens- 
ively dressed, though it is better to 
err by offering high-price goods to the 
rich. Most persons are pleasantly flat- 
tered by being overrated in the matter 
of wealth, but few enjoy being under- 
rated. 

“A successful salesman in one of the 
large stores of New York tells me that 
when he is in doubt about the financial 
position of a prospect, he begins with 
a medium-price article and works either 
way from it, according to its reception. 
He makes this beginning rather adroit- 
ly, by casually laying out the medium 
article without a word, as if it were the 
first thing that came to. hand---some- 
thing for the prospect merely to look 
at while he is getting out the real thing. 
It is then that he watches most closely, 
without appearing to do so, for an in- 
dication as to whether something bet- 
ter or something cheaper is wanted.” 


* * + 
At the recent convention 
Getting in of the Fidelity Mutual 
Step With I.ife Leaders’ Club, 


The Buyer Thomas H. L[eck, sales 

vice-presideut of the Amer- 
ican Lithograph Company, related 
some of his devices for getting “next 
to” a prospect. “I find it advan- 
tageous,” said Mr. Beck, “to put a prop- 
osition to a buyer in such a way as to 
get him to say yes, yes, yes. When 
I was selling soap in Pine Bluff, Ar- 
kansas—two cakes for five cents—I 
would say ‘Mr. So and So, that is a 
very attractive little cake of soap, isn’t 
it?” ‘Yes.’ Smells good, doesn’t it?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Thirty-three and one-third per 
cent.-is a pretty good margin of profit, 
isn’t it?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, there’s forty 
per cent. in this.’ You keep him say- 
ing yes, yes, yes. That is, what I 
call getting in step with the buyer.” 
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Group Insurance Advantages 


Solves Employer’s Problems— 
Attracts Public’ s Good Will 


By Harvey Thomas, Supérvisor of t Newark *e 
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There was a secret there and the 


visitor to the big factory felt that 
somehow he had missed’ it. And this, 
despite the fact that he had‘ walked 


over many miles of flooring and put 


countless questions to all 
conditions of men. 

He had seen the huge machines at 
work, talked with husky workmen, 
watched the quick moving figures in 
the shipping department and chatted 
with executives across the great, 
desk in the conference room. And still 
his mission was not accomplished. He 
nad been sent down to the factory to 
find out why it was that this organiza- 
tion was so successful that its fame 
had gone out beyond the boundaries of 
town, county and State and come into 
national prominence. And now he was 
going home with the secret of its suc- 
eess still unsolved. For so far as he 
could discover, this factory and its 
methods did not differ essentially from 
any up-to-date efficiently run organiza- 
tion of its sort. 

It was on the jolting five-thirty trolley 
that lumbered down the spur lite from 
the factory that the visitor first came 
across an intimation of the truth be- 
hind this organization's success } 

Two workmen with  dinner-pails 
a’dangle from their arms swung over 
him. They were talking shop. 

“We're going to get out a new line 
next week,” said one. 

“We'll put it over that Centerville 
crowd,” said the other, and there was 
a prideful note in his voice. 

Right there a great light fell upon 
the visitor. When men talk of their 
organization in the first person plural 
there is a reason for it. That “we” 
means that the organization has in it 


the essential element of success that is- 


called team-work, 

It is as true of the office as of the 
iactory, as true.of the clerk as of the 
mechanic. Once the rank and file of 
any organization, whether it does its 
work in an office or a factory, begins 
to think in terms of the whole body 
that office or that factory has an un- 
beatable impetus that pushes forward 
to success. 

To the most casual onlooker it is 
evident that American industry is un- 
dergoing a far-reaching change. The 
policies that shape every. conspicuous 
success have in them a new spirit—a 
bigger outlook—a broader vision. 

The business men of this country 
who are at the top have every une. of 
them leoked into the future. They 
are planning for years to come where 
their predecessors planned for months. 

And by the very act of so planning 
they are brought face to face with the 
biggest problem of the times—the prob- 
iem of men. It was this problem that 
the visitor to the factory, busied with 
methods and machines, had overlooked. 

But you cannot overlook it if your 
organization is to lead. 

When the business men of this coun- 
try first began to recognize the import- 
ance of keeping their organizations in- 
tact and thereby eliminating the waste 
ful practices of constant hiring and fir- 
ing, there was much talk about co- 
cperation, welfare work and good-will. 

But despite the amount that was 
written and spoken on this: subject it 
was difficult -for the employer to get 
hold of something tangible that would 
show results -in increased good-will. of 
employes and a consequent heightening 


sorts and ,; 


bare ? 
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uf the efficiency of thé® wholt" fi odiiiza- 
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That difficulty has been met. -A*num- 
ber ,of-plans. have. been put into. prac- 
‘tice. that show actual’ results iy in- 
creased team-work. and good-will... 
Of :these plans one that ‘has aehiived 
a definite place and is occ bt the 







sthoughtful consideration ‘of to-date 
;business men is group: life i 
* Group life “insurance ~ provides a 
means whereby the employer may. pro- 
-vide for the insurance of the lives, of 
all of his employes.by a blankef policy. 

One ‘outstanding advantage of group 
life insurance is that medical examina- 
‘ions can be dispensed with (axgépt in 
rare cases wheréit .is'fequired by#law.) 


Groups of.employes show. remarkably , 


jlittle variation as between.one group 
‘and another engaged in the same 0oc- 
“cupation “Atid “Sipyettits thé Same ~gen- 
eral conditions. Following an investi- 
zation into office and factory conditions 
a company insuring groups of employes 
is amply protected, if the conditions 
are satisfactory. 

To the employer group insurance rep- 
resents a small investment upon which 
the return is definite and continuous. 
It is rarely in excess of one per cent. 
of the pay-roll. A slight improvement 
im the efficiency of the employes soon 
returns the premium in full to the em- 
ployer. 

And in all cases where group life in- 
surance hhas been adopted there’ has 
been a distinct improvement in the 
quality of the workmanship. 

This is the natural outcome of the 
increased interest of the employe iti the 
success of the organization where group 
life insurance is installed. The employe 
very naturally feels that his employer 
is broad-minded in hid relations to 
those who are working for him. It is 
evident that there ts more here than a 
certain amount of pay for a certain 
amount of service and this is the sort 
of an organization to stick to. 

As a result, desirable employes are 
given a strong incentive to remain in 
organizations that have adopted group 
life insurance, ’ ’ 





surance. ' 





| 











Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





METROPOLITAN LIFE. 


701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated! by the State of New York) 


Of the People 


The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1916 was: 


8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376, 827.40 per day in Payments to 
“Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 


$220,509.26 per day in 
Assets. 


Increase of 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








An employer 
for nearly two years writes: “I have 
noticed ‘a material change for the bet- 
ter in the tendeney of men to remain 
in the employ... While we still have 
Inany changes, those are due to dis- 
charges . for’ inefficiency, unsteadineéss, 
or other causes, very few now leaving 
of their own accord.” 

The group life insurance works to 
ndvantage beyond the walls of the fac 
tory or office. It turns that invaluable 
asset—the good-will of the public to- 
wards the organization. 

More and more the public is becom- 
ing interested in the relations of em 
ployers and employes. A tremendous 
public sentiment has been formed that 
will work for an organization that 
shows a recognition of the spirit of the 
times-in- some definite manner just as 
i will work against reaction There 
is an inereasing evidence of the inten 
tion pf.no considerable part,of the pur 
chasing .public tao judge or the merits 
of an organization on the records of its 
Yealing with labor. . 

The spirit that is behind group life 
insurance has the approva) of the best 
thought on these subjects. 


Group. life insurance, then, offers a 





Representing 


sya 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
| of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘o/dest company in America 


mean certain success for you. 


For Terms ‘to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34° NASSAU STREET."NEW YORK, N.Y. 


9, 


who has tried the plan: 
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direct means of an investment in team 
work. It is a long step forward to well 
Luilded success. Well past the experi- 
mental stage, its benefits are proved 
facts. The organization that adopts it 
has placed itself on a par with those 
forward-looking businesses the country 
over that are writing new meanings 
into the word co-operation. 


ACTION TO PREVENT 


MERGER 


Policyholder of North. American Union 
Seeks Court Injunction to Restrain 
Fraternal Aid Union 


A court injunction is sought by pol 
icyholders of the North American 
Union, of Chicago, to prevent the con 
summation of the merger between that 
company and the Fraternal Aid Union, 
of. Kansas. , The suits seek to have the 
merger set aside, a receiver appointed 
and an injunction issued to restrain 
the treasurer of the Fraternal Aid 
Union from demanding and receiving 
dues from policyholders of the North 
American Union 

Frank Nunemaker, organizer and for- 
werly secretary of the North American 
Union is reported to be dying as a re 
sult of a nervous breakdown caused by 
criticisms of his part in the selling of 
jhe company to the Fraternal ‘ Aid 
Union, with a promise of $150,000 com 
mission to a broker and what amounted 
to bribes to various officers. 


PRUDENTIAL LOANS $8,000,000 


Mortgage Covers New Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania at Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-third Street, New York 


An $8,969,000 mortgage g.ven by The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America to the Pennsylvania Terminal 
iieal Estate Company, was recorded in 
the Register’s office in New York (City 
last week. The loan affects the east 
side of Seventh Avenue, from Thirty- 
Second and Thirty-Third Streets, 200x- 
400, on which is being built a twerty- 
story structure, to be called the Hetel 
Pennsylvania. The loan is for six 
years at 5 per cent. "vr 

The hotel will have 2,200 rooms and 
be under the managément of ' Fratik- 
lin J.. Matchette, of. Milwaukee, Wis., 
who holds a -twenty-one.year lease of 
the proposed building. The puilding 
will be ‘connected by tunnel with the 
Pennsylvania station and, the express 
station of the Seventh -A'venue subway. 
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“AUSEHS OF DEATH, BY OCCUPA- 
TION 

No institutions are in so favorable a 
position to study the influences of oc- 
cupation on life and ‘hheaJth as the large 
industrial insurance companies, The 
publications on the occupational mor- 
tality experience of The Prudential In- 
surance Company from the pen of Dr. 
frederick Hoffman have been invalu- 
able in the discussion of industrial hy- 
viene in America. According to these 
records 94269 deaths occurred in the 
three years 1911, 1912, and 1913 among 
occupied white males, and 102,467 
deaths in the same three years among 
white females, at ages 15 and over, in- 
sured in the industrial department of 
the Company. 

The latest report of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that 
the largest number of deaths occurred 
among laborers, undefined, which was 
10,748, or 11.4 of the total number. 
Yeamsters, drivers and chauffeurs come 
next, with 6,471; then follow office men, 
carpenters, farmers and machinists in 
their order. Occupations showing the 
lowest percentage of deaths include 
barbers, coopers a.d electricians, which 


. show a record ot only 6 per cent. Ina 


toble showing the number and per cent. 
of deaths from specified causes in all 
«ccupations, exclusive of “retired,” by 
age periods, fifteen years and over 
among white males, tuberculosis of the 
lungs claims the largest number, 19,- 
“49. At the age of sixty-five and over 
cancer claimed the largest percentage, 
i,388 dying from this cause. Typhoid 
was one of the minor causes of death, 
being responsible for only 1.5 per cent. 
of the total deaths of all ages com-. 
bined. The disease shows its highest 
proportionate mortality at the age per- 
1od 15 to 24 years. The average age 
at death from this cause is 31.1 years. 
The disease is found to be most prev- 
alent among engineers and trainmen, 
and the least prevalent among brick- 
layers, masons, longshoremen, painters. 
ere. 

Tuberculosis of the lungs is the most 
prevalent cause of death for all occu. 
pations combined, being responsible 
for 20.5 per cent. of all deaths at all 
ages. Cancer (of all forms) is of slight 
importance until the age period of 45 
to 54 years, when it causes 5.9 per cent. 
of all deaths,’ all occupations com- 
tined. The average age at death from 


vancér is 58.8 years. It i highest 
among blacksmiths and farmers, and 
lowest among enginemem and train- 
men. It is pointed out that the num- 
ber of deaths from alcoholism is al- 
ways underestimated, many cases be- 
ing assigned to the minor effects of 
alcoholism. The figures show that it is 
responsible for only 0.9 per cent, of all 
the deaths among all occupied males. 


The investigation of organic diseases 
of the heart according to labor statis- 
tics shows that they are responsible for 
12.0 per cent. of all deaths in all occu- 
pations combined, and form a promi- 
nent cause of death in every age period, 
but reach the highest proportionate 
mortality at the advanced age. Bright’s 
disease shares with cirrhosis of the 
iiver and alcoholism has the character- 
istic of being most prevalent among sal- 
conkeepers, bartenders, engineers and 
trainmeu., Suicide as a cause of deato 
is closely related to aiconoiism, being 
responsible for 2.4 per cent. of all 
deaths at all ages couwbined. in the 
«etropolitan Industrial Experience dur- 
ing the years 1911 to 1914, it was 81.6 
per 100,000 among white males in the 
age period of 65 to 74, where it is 
greatest. It is found highest among 
bakers, saloonkeepers, bartenders, cigar- 
idakers, and iron moiders, and lowest 
among coal miners, laborers, and ocher 
occupations where mental stress is sup- 
posedly at a minimun. 

The average of death of all occupied 
persons is 47.9 years, based on the age 
distribution of the living workers in 
each of the occupations. Following is 
a re-cupitulation in ascending order, oi 
the average age at death in the various 
occupations, as wei as in all Occupa- 
tions combineu: 

Average age 
at death. 


Lookkeepers and office assistants. 30.5 
toginemen and trainmen (railway) 37.4 
viumbers, gas fitters, and steam 


EO ea ae es nivew eal 39.8 
Compositors and printers ........ 40.2 
‘@austers, drivers and chauffeurs 42.2 
Saloonkeepers and artenders .... 42.6 
IE? Sad Bani eiaa eae aw Se 43.9 
{,ongshoremen and stevedores .... 47.0 
Yextile-mill workers ............ » 47.6 
ee ne 48.6 


Vainters, paper hangers, and var- 


RC ees ES ieee ee 48.6 
Cigarmakers and tobacco workers. 49.5 
Sata as hain i ca 50.6 
Railway track and yard workers. 50.7 
NI ott aS anaere Zanes we wR 51.3 
0 RES ee Perr 52.8 
Masons and bricklayers ........ 55.0 
ee ee ere 565.4 
Yarmers and farm laborers ...... 58.5 

Bil QCWUBARIONS 6nccccccecsccess 47.9 


It is pointed out that the occupations 
having a low age at death are, in gen- 
eral, either composed of large propor- 
tions of young men or characterized by 
special occupational hazards inducing 
an early death. On the other hand, oc- 
cupations having a high average age at 
death must not necessarily be supposed 
to exhibit freedom from injurious in- 
fluences. This condition may rather re- 
cult from the high average age of the 
living. 

In the distribution of deaths among 
females, by occupation, the Labor 
Bureau says: “For all ages, house- 


wives and housekeepers constitute 86.0 
ver cent. of the total. At the later age 
neriods, however, this percentage is 
considerably | greater, since the mem- 





EVELYN HALSTEAD EDWARDS 





Evelyn Halstead Edwards is manager 
of the new Women’s Department of the 
Charles B. Knight General Agency of 
the Union Central Life in New York 
City. Mrs. Edwards, the daughter of 
August J. Varno, formerly a prominent 
importer of New York City, and a resi- 
dent of (Montclair, N. J., has been suc- 
cessfully soliciting life insurance for 
more than three years and is now a 
member of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York and of the New 
York Salesmanship Club. Among her 
social activities Mrs. Edwards was 
a charter member of the Upper Mont- 
clair Country Club, was Chairman of 
Art of the famous Rainy Day Club and 
president of the junior branch of the 
Montclair Fresh Air Home and a mem- 
ber of the Montclair Dramatic Club. 

Mrs. Edwards is a singer of consider- 
able talent, with a repertoire of songs 
in four languages. Oscar Saenger and 


bers of the other gainful occupations 
are to a very large extent young women. 
Jt is, therefore, in the earlier ages that 
the most marked differences between 
the group of housewives and house- 
keepers and the general group will be 
found. Thus, in the first two age per- 
tods, 15 to 24 and 25 to 34, we find the 
proportions of deaths from the puer- 
peral state to total deaths 20.0 per cent, 
and 16.5 per cent., respectively, as 
against 11.5 per cent. and 14.0 per cent. 
in the general group. This is accounted 
for by the fact that the other occupied 
females, who are largely represented in 
these two age periods, are often un- 
married women, and have a low propor- 
tionate mortality from the puerperal 
state. The proportionate mortality from 
tuberculosis is lower in the earlier age 
periods among housewives and house- 
keepers than among all occupied fe- 
males, probably due to the non-indus- 
trial character of their work. In the 
age period 35 to 44 the two sets of 
figures approach a very close agree- 
ment, and in the remaining age periods 
cf life the figures are virtually inter- 
changeable. The housewives and house- 
keepers constitute so large a part of 
the total group that it is not at all sur- 
prising to find this very close corres- 
pondence.” 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 





Douglas Powell were her musical in- 
structors. 

As a sales manager in life insurance 
she has already enlisted several high- 
grade solicitors in her department and 
feels optimistic about its success. She 
believes that women without previous 
business training are best fitted to take 
up. life insurance work, and is _ par- 
ticularly impressed with the selling 
aptitude of young widows and daughters 
of prominent families who hear the 
call of business. The department will 
write both men and women. 

s - * 

J. E. Rhodes, II., of Hartford, is the 
author of a book on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, published by the MacMillan 
Company, New York, which is written 
in language that anybody can under- 
fiand, and which is a real text book 
on a subject that has enlisted the spe- 
cialized attention of a great many men 
:m the last three years. As claim ex- 
aminer in the compensation and liabil- 
ity department of the Travelers he has 
the experience and the authority to be 
author of such a volume. Not the least 
interesting feature of the book is the 
bibliography of this subject, which al- 
1eady is quite impressive. Mr. Rhodes 
has written his volume from the stand- 
point of a clear headed thinker who is 
more interested in presenting the his. 
tory of Workmen’s Compensation and 
the manner in which it has worked out 
to date rather than as a partisan who 
has an axe to grind. He has given 
little space to theories, being content 
to present facts as he has found them, 
leaving others to draw conclusions. 

Even in discussing developments 
along the general aspects of social in- 
surance he has not indulged much in 
prophecy. Along this line he says, how- 
ever: “Insurance against industrial 
accidents has to a certain extent been 
developed by the compensation system; 
that system cannot of itself establish a 
system of social insurance for those 
»ther (social) contingencies but by em- 
phasizing the insurance principle it has 
shown how it might be applied to 
them.” 

7 * * 

Captain Charles Button Coulbourn, 
Examiner of the Bureau of Insurance, 
Richmond, has been granted indefinite 
leave of absence, without salary, to ac- 
cept the position of Post-Adjutant and 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics at 
the Virginia Military Institute, at the 
urgent request of General E. W. 
Nichols, the Superintendent. He is a 
nephew of Commissioner Button. The 
position of Post-Adjutant was made 
vacant by the detail by the War Depart- 
ment of Captain George A. Derbyshire, 
U. S. A., retired, as Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Commandant of 
Cadets. Captain Coulbourn was the 
first distinguished graduate of the Class 
of 1910 and served the following ses- 
sion as an Assistant Professor. Com- 
ing to Richmond, he was elected 
Captain of Company C of the First 
Regiment, serving three years, when he 
resigned for business reasons. He sub- 
sequently enlisted in the Richmond 
Itlues, but was mustered out during the 
Mexican trouble last year on account 
of defective hearing. At the outbreak 
of the war, he immediately tendered 
ris services, but was rejected. Desiring 
to render some service, he has relin- 
quished his duties here to accept the 
position at the Institute, for which he 
is eminently qualified. 

* * * 


U. C. Crosby, for years United States 
manager of the Royal Exchange, is 
spending the summer at Nantucket 
where he has entertained a number of 
insurance men and wives of insurance 
men, Mr. and Mrs, Crosby always hav- 
ing their latchkey out for members of 
the insurance fraternity and _ those 
closest to them. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
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Inspection Report 


and Moral Hazard 


BRITISH-AMERICA’S FORM ELIMI- 
NATES CHANCE 


Mass of Detail Required of Special 
Agents Gives Home Office Com- 
prehensive Grasp of Risk 


The British-America Assurance, of 
Toronto, has evolved an inspection re- 
port form which, in the opinion o! 
many, practically eliminates the moral 
hazard. 

The form starts off with the usual 
office number, agency, policy number, 
name, risk and location. It then asks 
for the amount insured, rate term and 
expiration on building, machinery, stock 
and furniture, itemized. It also re- 
quires full data about all policies cov- 
ering within 100 feet. 


Moral Hazard Requirements 

After providing space for the special 
to set down the value of the property, 
the amount of the mortgage and amount 
of insurance, the form then asks how 
long the assured has been in the pres- 
ent business? Is it profitable? If not, 
explain prospects, and four lines are 
provided for the special to describe the 
man’s business prospects. The next 
item under the moral hazard reads: 
“If a Hebrew, East European, Asiatic 
er colored explain fully his business 
record and reason for passing.” 


Must Be Engineer 

To go on with the filling out of the 
report, the special must be something 
of a construction engineer. He is 
asked to give the construction of walls, 
floors and roofs with their condition, 
age, heating and lighting conditions to- 
gether with the occupancy of each 
floor separately. Under the head of 
“protection,” water pressure and watch- 
men are stipulated and an “etc.” with 
four blank lines gives plenty of room 
to volunteer additional protection in- 
formation. If the risk is divided, the 
special is required to detail the sepa- 
rate risks and tell specifically how they 
are cut off. He is then invited to ex- 
press his opinion on the care, order 
and management of the premises and 
describe the defects in the risk after 
which he must enumerate the improve- 
ments necessary. 

“Previous fires, if any,” is the next 
item. The special is asked to explain 
the causes, tell the amount of the 
claims and whether he deems them 
bona fide in every way or _ other- 
wise. The special is asked to stipulate 











whether the line comes from agent opr 
broker. 

Spaces are provided after each of 
the following words for the specia] to 
insert his opinion: “Superior, good, 
fair, poor, bad, should be cancelled, 
drop at expiration, pass only for con- 
nection,” with practically the same for- 
mula on the subject of the rate. 

The special is also asked to recom- 
mend a net line limit and to state what 
percentage of such limit is subject to 
one fire. He is then asked to state un- 
der a separate heading and altogether 
every hazard in the building, the great- 
est hazard and whether they are all 
properly guarded. Nex., he must 
enumerate the north, south, east and 
west exposures, after which a _ half 
page is provided for a summary of the 
risk. 


TORNADO RATES AMENDED 


Southern and Eastern Associations 
Adopt Limitation Rule and Term 
Policy Provision 
At recent meetings of the Eastern 
znd Southern Tornado Associations, 
rules and rates of the two organiza- 

tions were amended. 

The Southern Association notified all 
agents that a limitation clause had 
been adopted by the association mak- 
ing $100 the minimum loss under tor- 
nado policies in cities situated on the 
Gulf of Mexico, where the losses of the 
companies from tornadoes have been 
exceptionally severe, and to $25 in the 
balance of the Southern territory. 
Amended rate sheets were sent out 
showing the rates applicable to the 
Gulf ‘section to have been increased. 


The Southern Association also 
adopted a seventy-five per cent. pro- 
vision applying to term policies. Un- 


fer this provision, policies written for 
three years will carry a premium 
charge of two and one-half times the 


annual and policies written for five 
years, four times the annual. 
The tastern Association, having 


been in operation only a few months, 
had embodied the above change in its 
original set of rules, but it was found 
that the experience of the companies 
writing tornado insurance in the East 
showed the rates to be inadequate and 
the schedule as amended at the meet- 
ing contains increased rates for most 
every location. 


A. F. DEAN HONORED 

A. F. Dean, Western manager of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, celebrated 
his seventy-fifth birthday on July 30, 
and was presented by his office asso- 
ciates with a colonial silver pitcher. Time 
deals gently with this manager who 
continues to look more and more like 
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“Agents Everywhere” 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1850 





123 William Street, NEW YORK 
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Commissions — All Forms 
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The Automob 


Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


ile Insurance 





Cash Capital ° ‘ 
Assets ° ° : 
Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders ° 


Statement January 1, 1917 


° - $1,000,000.00 
. 2,748,832.19 
° . 1,039,977.81 
° 1,708,854.38 











AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 

















William Dean Howells every day. Mr. 
Dean has recently had the satisfaction 
of seeing his rating schedule, which is 
in general use throughout the West, 
being tried out successfully in the East. 
This schedule has been found success- 
ful not only in the small cities but in 
the largest cities as well. It has been 
a reat many years since the Dean 
Schedule was promulgated first. but it 
has gained friends constantly. Mr. 
Dean has always been a student; and 
in making a study of the rating prob- 
lem he used as a basis the leading 
works of scientific writers. Jevons, 
Kant and others fascinated him from 
the start, and they taught him much. 
‘che personality of this Western stu- 
dent-manager is highly attractive, and 
there is no greater treat than to find 
him in a talkative mood and yourself 
in a listening mood, with no one to dis- 
turb your tete-a-tete. 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$641,341.77 
oes vee + -200,013.29 
300,000.00 


Surplus ......... 63,479.83 


ASSETS INCREASE $3,359,634 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
Shows Large Gains in Semi- 
Annual Report 


The Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, has just made public its 
semi-annual statement as of June 30, 
1917, the figures of which show assets 
of $5,862,861.46, an increase of $3,359,- 
634.19 over the corresponding period of 
1916. The Company has gurplus to 
policyholders amounting to $3,823,- 
518.67, an increase of $1,898,727.89 over 
the like period of 1916—this includes 
$1,000,000 paid in by stockholders. 

Some idea as to the rapid growth of 
the Company may be had in the fact 
that its premium income increased $1,- 
813,439.60. The Company has a paid up 
capital of $2,000,000. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$357,318.58 

| 54,256.92 
200,000.00 

96,379.07 


Capital 
| Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Commercial Union 
Increases Dividend 


HOME OFFICE FIGURES SHOW 
PROFIT IN ALL LINES 


Reserves Increased $4,500,000 Over 
1915, According to Annual State- 
ment Received From London 


Advices received by The Eastern Ur 
derwriter from London this week heral.l 
an increase of 18.18 per cent. in the 
annual dividend of the Commercial 
Union which was declared late in July. 

The “Policyholder,” an insurance pa 
per published in Manchester, Eng!and 
which was received in the same mail, 
contains the following comment on the 
Commercial Union’s dividend and an 
nual statement, fire department: 

The combination of good luck and able 
management—presenting, no doubt, in 
a great measure an example of cause 
and effect—produced highly gratifying 
results, the outcome of which is seen 
in a credit balance in profit and loss 
some £24,000 in excess of the amount 
brought forward, permitting of an in- 
creased dividend to shareholders at the 
rate of 26s. per share, less income tax, 
as compared with 22s. per share for 
1915 and 20s. per share for the preced- 
ing year. It is worthy of note that 
the new dividend and also the interest 
on debenture stocks are more than met 
by the interest earned on the Com- 
pany’s investments other than those of 
the life branch, 


It was in 1905 that the fire premium 
income of the Commercial Union 
reached the’ second million, the third 
million being passed four years later. 
Nineteen hundred and sixteen saw an 
other “milestone” left behind, an_ in- 
crease of £270,000 taking the fire pre- 
miums to £4,025,942. A favorable loss 
experience, shown by a ratio consider- 
ably below the Company's general 
average, with commission and expenses 
taking a proportion about 1 per cent. 
less than in the previous year, and a 
net trading profit equal to about 10 
per cent. on the turnover, are the sali- 
ent features of the account. The fig- 
ures are as follows: 


NS be k.6Sn ae eeane aie £4,025,942 
Losses (51. Me )....£2,081,471 
Eixp., etc. (35.7 %). 1,440,862 

3,522,333 

Gross surplus ........... £503,609 
Deduct for unexpired liability 
40% of increase in pre- 

MMUM INCOME ...cccecsece 108,020 

£395,589 

OD a ccdeack oocasaen 1,528 

Net trading profit ........ £394,061 


It has always been the first consid- 
eration of the directors of the Com- 
mercial Union to maintain the financial 
position at the highest possible pitch 
of strength, and, following the custom- 
ary prudent practice, only £200,000 of 
the profit shown above has been car- 
ried to profit and loss, the balance be- 
ing retained in the fire account to swell 
the additional reserve. The position is, 
indeed, one of the strongest to be seen 
in the accounts of any insurance com- 
pany at the present time, the fire fund, 
now amounting to £4,231,065, indicating 
a security for policyholders, apart from 
capital, equivalent to about 105 per 
cent. of the year’s premiums. 

On December 31, 1916, the balance 
sheet of the Commercial Union showed, 
in addition to paid up capital of £295,- 
000 and investment reserve and con- 
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tingency fund of £1,000,000, the follow- 
ing funds: 


Pive WWOUTERCE 66cc occ ccaccs £4,231,063 
Marine insurance ........... 1,392,699 
Accident insurance ......... 201,762 
Kmployers’ liability ........ 593,436 
General accident ........... 1,752,058 
Re-insurance and other funds, 645,848 


£8,716,866 
The above total is to be compared 
with one of £7,815,325 shown in the 
1915 balance sheet, marking an increase 
of over £900,000, and indicating anew 
the powerful position in which the 
Commercial Union is entrenched and 
its splendid prospects of continued suc- 
cess in the future. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL FIRE 

The receiver of the Commercial Na 
‘ional Fire, of Chicago, holds out little 
hope of recovering on their claims to 
the creditors of the company. The re- 
ported assets of the company on Jan- 
uary 1 were $387,234 but the securities 
were entirely in the control of the 
manipulators of the Auburn State Bank, 
which failed recently, and the receiver 
says, cannot be recovered because sold 
to innocent parties. 


NEW ATLANTA MUTUAL 

The South Eastern Mutual Fire, of 
Atlanta, Ga., has made application for 
a charter “to engage in and carry on 
the business of fire insurance under the 
laws of Georgia, for a period of fifty 
years, with the privilege of renewal at 
expiration of that time.” The concern 
will operate on a strictly mutual or co- 
operative basis, and will have no capi- 
tal stock. 


NOT TO ENTER MARYLAND 

The National Trades Fire of Chicago, 
formerly the National Brewers, which 
decided to enter Maryland a few weeks 
ago, with F. M. Supplee as general 
agent, has notified the insurance de- 
partment of its later decision not to 
take this step. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION MEETING 

The Fire Association, of Philadelphia, 
will celebrate its centennial by a meet- 
ing of its department managers begin- 
ning September 4. 
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No Rate Deviation 
on Exchange Lines 


RULING BY INSURANCE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF WASHINGTON 


Surplus Business Must Be Solicited 
and Accepted on Same Basis 
as Net 

In view of requests for rulings made 
of Insurance Commissioner Fishback, 
cf the State of Washington, that offi- 
cial has given a definition of “Exchange 
of Business,” which must be observed 
by agents. His interpretation follows: 

The question has been frequently 
asked of this department as to the 
right, under the guise of “exchange of 
business” of an agent of one company 
to solicit and place business, at a rate 
other than that adopted or filed by the 
company or companies for which the 
egent is licensed, with the agent of an- 
other company, where the latter named 
company has adopted or filed a different 
rate than that adopted or filed by the 
first named company. 

This question was submitted to the 


Attorney General, and his answer 
uiakes the whole matter dependent on 
the “good faith” of the transaction. 


This department will have to be the 
judge of the term “good faith.” 

It is the ruling of this department 
that an agent may not or can not 
solicit or accept business at a rate 
cther than that adopted or filed by the 
company or companies for which the 
said agent is licensed, and still show 
“good faith.” 

An agent may solicit and accept busi- 
ness at the rate adopted or filed by 
the company or companies for which 
the agent is licensed, and if the line is 
in excess of the carrying capacity of 
the company or companies for which 
the agent is licensed, the surplus may 
be placed with an agent or agents of 
other companies on the basis of “ex- 
change of business” at the rates adopted 
or filed by the latter companies. 

The latter transaction would show 
“good faith’ on the part of all inter- 
ested in this “exchange of business.” 

The law does not provide that an 
“exchange of business” can be made in 
the classification of life and accident 
and health insurance. A person must 
be licensed for each and every com 
pany with which these classes are 
nlaced, or be the holder of a broker’s 
license. 


WANT. LOWER RATES 


Twenty-third Ward, Rochester, N. Y., 
Citizens Want Cost of Fire 
Insurance Reduced 
Residents of the twenty-third ward, 
(formerly Charlotte) Rochester, N. Y., 
are seeking a reduction in fire insur- 
ance rates. They claim they should 
have same by reason of the fact that 
vhey now have a city fire house with 
motor truck and electric alarm system 
in addition to the Volunteer Depart- 

ment. 

Residents of the ward pay 60 cents 
a $100 on dwellings and 70 cents a $100 
on household furniture. This is 10 
cents more a $100 than the Rochester 
rates. Residents who took out three- 
year policies just before the new ward 
was annexed feel that they have a Te- 
bate coming. 

The question has been referred to the 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State by William P. Whelhan, a fire 
insurance agent located at 4110 Lake 
Avenue. In reply to his communica 
tion the State Association says: 

“We have carefully read and filed the 
petition from property owners in this 
district, which was attached to your 
‘etter. We are now listing this district 
for an early inspection by one of our 
engineers.” 


PARSON BECOMES SPECIAL 


The Rev. Elwood R. Ackerly Goes Into — 


Field—Will Travel By 
Motor 

The Rev. Elwood R. Ackerly, of Mont- 
zomery, N. Y., bas forsaken the pulpit 
:or the field and will adjust losses, ap- 
point agents and collect balances for 
‘he Mutual Fire in one-half of this 
State. Ill health compelled him to give 
up the ministry. A local paper says he 
will use a Ford car in his field work. 
Thus he will not have to catch some 
of. those early morning trains or be 
compelled to complain of the dining car 
services. : 

Bert Van Alstine, of Little Falls; 
“Bob” Gilmour, of Schenectady, and 
‘ome of the other local agents have 
heen gathering information as to how 
to treat a parson who 
ucgent or a special agent who is a par- 
son. At the end of a month or so The 
Eastern Underwriter will ask the Rev. 
Mr. Ackerly to tell its readers how it 
fee!s to call upon sinners, 





WHO WRITES INSURANCE 





Oregon Commissioner Staggered by 
Answers to Questions on New 
Qualification Blanks 





The Oregon State Insurance Depart- 
ment is now receiving answers from 
fire insurance agents on blanks they 
were asked to fil! out as to their qualifi- 
cations. The replies to the question as 
to what occupation the applicant is 
now engaged in have fairly staggered 
Harry Wells, the State Insurance Com- 
missioner. 

Several are dispensers of soft drinks, 
some take care of lawns and write 
insurance between crops. One is a 
dairyman, one a conductor and still an- 
cther an evangelist, while the last to 
apply for a fire insurance license is 
an undertaker. 


NEW RUBBER STAMP CABINET 

The office of Harry F. Klinefelter & 
Co., insurance agents of Baltimore, 
Md., has installed a new rubber stamp 
cabinet which displaces the old method 
ef racks and nails for holding the rub- 
ber stamps. The new cabinet has a 
capacity of over 75 stamps and any 
stamp can be had at a moment’s notice, 
the operation being entirely automatic. 
Stamps cannot be lost or placed on pol- 
icles up-side down and they are always 
in their respective places at all times. 
‘he cabinet is dust-proof, which pro- 
‘ongs the life of the stamps and the 
~@w invention fills a long-felt want in 
the insurance offices. 





OIL TANK FIRE LOSSES 

Fires caused by lightning striking 
tanks in the oil fields of Oklahoma, 
have destroyed fifty-five million barrels 
of oil and $20,000,000 worth of steel 
since oil was discovered in_ that 
‘icinity. Much time and money have 
yeen expended in an effort to produce 
something that will prevent these fires 
or check the loss after they are once 
started, but without success. The cen- 
stantly escaping gas is subject to 
ignition by the most trivial causes, and 
cnece started, the tank explodes and is 
then beyond control. 





KIRKPATRICK BETTER 
William H. Kirkpatrick, of the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau, Malone, N. Y., 
is in Atlantic City, following an opera- 
t:on. He is walking on crutches, and 
will soon resume active duty. 





Marion E. Harlan, of Baltimore, has 
been appointed Baltimore general agent 
for the National Life, U. S. A. of Chi- 
cago, and has opened offices in the 
Lexington Street building. aioe 
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London and Lancashire 
Absorbs Marine Co. 


SUN WAS REPUTED TO HAVE 
BEEN NEGOTIATING 


Multiple Line Fire Companies Now 
Operate All But Five of British 
Marine Companies 


An official announcement from Lon- 
don states that negotiations have been 
entered into between the London & 
Lancashire Fire and the Marine Insur- 
ance €o., of London, by which the 
former acquires control of the Marine 
on terms which should realize to the 
shareholders approximately $285 per 
share. It is planned to continue the 
Marine as a separate company with 
its present management and board of 
directors. The Eastern Underwriter 
has not been informed whether this 
proposal has been approved by the 
stockholders of the Marine. 

It was generally supposed in London 
circles that the Sun Insurance Office 
was making overtures for the purchase 
of the stock of the Marine. That more 
than one company was négotiating 
would seem to be supported by the 
rise in the quoted price of the stock of 
the Marine from 35 to 42 pounds in a 
period of two months, 

By acquiring the Marine, the London 
& Lancashire controls a larger marine 
business than any other company. Wit 
the exception of the Economic, Mer- 
chants’ Marine, Northern Maritime, 
Ulster Marine and World Marine, all 
the British marine companies have been 
absorbed by the multiple line fire com- 


panies, The companies which have 


been thus absorbed together with the 
companies taking them over are as fol-| 
lows: British and Foreign Marine, by, 
the Royal; Indemnity Mutual Marine, 
by the Northern; Maritime, by the 
Scottish Union and National; London 
and Provincial Marine, by the York- 
shire; Ocean Marine, by the North 
British and Mercantile; Reliance Ma- 
rine, by the Guardian; Standard, by the 
London and Lancashire; Union, by the 
Phoenix; Marine, by the London and 
Lancashire. 


w. J. NICHOLS DEAD 


General Adjuster of North British & 
Mercantile Taken Suddenly By 
Attack of Heart Failure 


Waldemar J. Nichols, who has been 
general adjuster of the North British 
& Mercantile since 1901, died suddenly 
from heart failure while on his way 
from his office to his camp at Lake 
Hopatcong, N. J., on Saturday. 

Mr. Nichols was interested in educa- 
tional work in ail forms and has given 
their early training to several promi- 
nent adjusters. He has from time to 
time read papers on adjusting to the 
Insurance Society of New York, in 
which he was interested from its or- 
ganization and on the, executive com- 
mittee of which he has sérved for a 
number of vears. In South Orange. 
where Mr. Nichols lived, he has long 
been a member of the Board of Edu 
cation and was chairman of its teach- 
ers’ committee at the time of his death. 

Mr. Nichols was born in Augusta, 
Me., on February 8, 1858. His earty 
insurance . experience was with the 
Dwelling House Insurance Company, of 
Boston, of which his father was presi- 
dent; in January, 1895, he was appoint- 
ed general adjuster of the Merchants 
Insurance Company of Newark, and in 
May, 1901, he became a member of the 
staff of the United States branch of 
the North British & Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company. ‘ 

The funeral was held on, Tuesday at 
South Orange. Interment was #made 
at Rosedale Cemetery, South Orange. 


Misinformation Caused 

Enemy Agitation 

(Continued from page 1.) 

obligated itself to take a certain par! 
ficipation of the gross line predicated 
on the net retention of the original 
company, so there is no constant need 
o% a survey and that, were one request- 
ed of a munitions plant, it would be 
inclined to attract suspicion. 

In respect to information about ship- 
ments, this man said that like contracts 
prevailed all along the line in the 
marine field. Marine re-insurance com- 
panies have similar contracts with 
marine offices to take a fixed percent- 
age of the excess; the direct writing 
marine underwriters have other con- 
tracts with the large shippers agreeing 
to cover for stipulated amounts all 
shipments of their goods on various 
classes of vessels at rates applicable 
to each. All the marine underwriters 
have in the way of information in most 
cases is the amount, the date coverage 
is to become effective, the character of 
goods and the name of the vessel. In 
the majority of instances, the goods 
are classed as merchandise unless they 
are of such a nature as to carry a 
specific freight rate, in which event 
they are specifically declared. 

In a good many instances this notice 
of coverage is received after the ship 
has sailed and too late for the under- 
writer to communicate it to any per- 
son or persons in time for action 
aga'nst the ship or her cargo to be 
taken thereon. The underwriter knows 
the port of sailing and the port of de- 
livery but the captain of the vessel is 
the only man to know the route to be 
taken between the two points, so the 
accusation that information as_ to 
routes could be wirelessed by under- 
writers to submarines is absurd. 


Greater Hazard in Other Lines 


Another prominent re-insurance man 
said he failed to understand why the 
searchlight had been directed to the in- 
Surance business in the first place. He 
pointed out that insurance companies 
were the last to come into possession 
of any information which could con- 
ceivably be of any value to the enemy; 
that the banks and the manufacturers 
were aware of all vital facts long be- 
fore the insurance companies; that 
any one of a thousand or more of the 
employes of a trunk railroad had ac- 
cess to all information about shipments 
even before they had been loaded into 
freight cars; and that there were cer- 
tainly as many enemies and foreigners 
engaged in these lines of business who 
would be inclined to furnish aid and 
comfort as there were in the insurance 
business. 


Method is Too Cumbersome 

Still another re-insurance man, who 
represents companies whose home of- 
fices are in the domains of our Allies, 
said that he believes the whole agita- 
tion to be a fiasco. This man, who is 
exceptionally familiar with foreign af- 
fairs, said that it was common knowl- 
edge and accepted by all governments 
that embassies are maintained for two 
purposes; one to look after subjects 
and the other to gather statistics. 
Practically every government employs 
and develops specialists for this pur- 
pose. He said that to the same extent 
as the United States Government is 
made cognizant of the fact that Ger- 
many has laid the keel for a new dread- 
nought to be completed about 1920, 
Japan is apprised that there are a cer- 
tain number of manufacturers of munti- 
tions in the United States whose an- 
nual output approximates a certain 
figure. He said it was too cumber- 
some a method for any government to 
try to get information of this nature 
from its insurance companies which 
were operating on foreign soil, to say 
nothing of the fact that since these 
companies only write a small portior 
of ‘the business, the information thus 
,obtained, would .be incomplete and 
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Another point made was that even | 





SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, - 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1917, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
EE SEIN ee Ree $2,000,000.00 
Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Re- 
serve, Legal Standard................. +++ 9,912,715.84 







+ 1,878,398.32 


Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities... 3,743,747.60 

Total assets January 1, 1917............ $17,534,861.76 
H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Ass’t Sec’y F. B. Seymour, Treas. 
G. H, Tryon, Secretary S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 


$5,743,747.60 
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though foreign governments sought to 
gather information in this manner, the 
companies in writing insurance on 
munitions plants are only able to carry 
part of the risk so that the information 
would not be complete even about any 
one risk unless the underwriter serving 
the enemy could reproduce the maps 
he has been permitted to view for a 
short time before accepting or declin- 
ing the risk. Presuming the enemy did 
procure maps of munitions plants, of 
what value would they be? The Gov- 
ernment has already taken steps to 
protect such plants from attack. 

The losses which have occurred both 
to munitions plants and to vessels have 
been of such a character as to clearly 
demonstrate that insurance companies 
were not the sources of information, 
which is one more reason why they 
should not have been attacked and 
made the subject of restrictive legis- 
lation. 
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The Cantonment 
as a Fire Risk 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS OF 
GOVERNMENT CAMPS 


Larger Companies Are Accepting Con- 
siderable Lines Quite Freely— 
Amounts Run Into Millions 


Additional data to that published by 
The Eastern Underwriter on July 20 
describing the insurance coverage of 
the Government troop cantonments is 
now available. The estimated amount 
to be involved during the year is said 
to be in excess of $120,000,000. 

Captain S. Herbert Wolfe, the former 
insurance actuary who is advising the 
Government in securing coverage for 
these camps, has informed the compan- 
1es of the construction details. There 
are to be 16 army cities located near 
Ayer, Mass.; Yaphank, L. 1.; Wrights- 
town, N. J.; Annapolis Junction, Md.; 
Petersburg, Va.; Columbia, S. C.; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Chillicothe, O.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Des Moines, 
la.; Fort Riley, Kan.; Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Rockford, Mll.; Little Rock, 
Ark., and American Lake, Wash. 

Each cantanment necessitated a 
building problem involving the con- 
struction of about 1,000 houses, all of 
them of considerable size, in the space 
of but a few weeks. ‘The average 
ground area covered by each canton- 
ment will be between 1,500 and 2,000 
acres. 

Each canutonmeut will be a city of 
orderly and properly laid out streets 
and blocks, with complete sewerage 
and electric lighting systems, railroad 
yards, water lines and fire departments, 
garbage incinerators and hundreds of 
other conveniences necessary in the 
life of any well-organized modern set- 
tlement. 

Construction Methods 

To construct each cantonment were 
required about 4,000 carloads of mater- 
ials. AS soon as the site was deter- 
mined upon a sanitary engineer, a city 
planner, and an Army officer, repre- 
senting the War Department, proceeded 
to the place selected and started the 
work going They were followed by the 
contracting engineer, who holds a 
major’s commission, and under whose 
supervision the city is now being built. 

An idea of the size of this undertak- 
ing may he gained from a glance at 
the material estimate for a typical can- 
tonment. Lumber is the big item, some 
26,000,000 feet or 1,325 carloads being 
the requirement. Roofing nails alone 
will fill one modern freight car. Crushed 
stone for the roads will make 812 car- 
loads. 

Here are some of the other items: 
28,000 squares of roofing, 60 cars; 20 
carloads nails and hardware; 20 car- 
loads plumbing; 192 carloads of tanks, 
heaters, stoves, ranges, piping, elec- 
trical materials for five miles of track, 
divided into 30 carloads of ties and 
other timber, 20 carloads of spikes, 
rails, fishplates, and 114 carloads of 
ballast; 10 carloads of electric light 
voles, wires, insulators and other items. 

Materials for 12,000 cubic yards of 
concrete will take 70 carloads of 
cement, 350 carloads of stone, and 175 
carloads of sand. 


Fire Protected 

In order to extinguish fires in these 
cantonments about 8,300 fire extinguish- 
rs will be placed around the buildings. 
There will also be at convenient places 
about 5,000 water casks similar to those 
vsed in shipping oil. The 16 canton- 
ments will require nearly 120,000 fire 
pails. 

There will be water mains running 
through the camps fitted with hydrants 
and about 380,000 feet of 2%-inch hose 





will be provided for connection with 
the hydrant nozzles. 

The men of the cantonments will 
sleep in double-deck bunks. This means 
there will be at least 37,000 separate 
bunks, each with its mattress. To trans- 
port the mattresses 125 cars will be re- 
quired, and the bunks will take 62 
more. Water and sewer lines will make 
65 carloads each, and 150 carloads of 
hospital equipment will be necessary. 
Three carloads of screens are also in- 
cluded in the estimate, as are 20 car- 
loads of construction tools. 

Where water cannot be obtained from 
aJready utilized sources, wells must be 
Criven or reservoirs constructed. 


FIREMEN GOING TO WAR 


Complaint That Many City Fire Depart- 
ments Are Being Crippled by 
Drafting for the Army 





A serious situation is arising in con- 
rection with the war, and the safety 
of our cities by the deplet'on of fire 
departments for soldier duty. Already 
the fire departments of Philadelphia 
and ‘Boston have been badly crippled 
through the draft upon their members 
for service in war. In fact, the gov- 
ernment authorities have been appealed 
to for the return of many of these men 
on the ground that the citizens and 
property in our large cities will be left 
without proper protection unless this 
is done. 

It would be a misfortune if the fire 
departments of the United States, which 
are already short of men, should be 
thrown into a state of confusion by fur- 
ther drafts on their resources and the 
extreme danger while the country is at 
war, of incurring immeasurable losses 
through conflagrations because there 
were not enough men to subdue them. 
In Cincinnati 103 firemen are subject to 
call, and the Director of Public Safety 
has asked them to claim exemption on 
the ground that they are doing govern- 
mental duty as members of a municipal 
fire department. 


ARIZONA FIRE’S TROUBLES 





New Mexico Insurance Department 
Cancels License—Company Re-in- 
sures Most of Eastern Business 





Following an examination of the 
Arizona Fire by the insurance depart- 
ments of New Mexico and Arizona, the 
license of the company in New Mexico 
has been cancelled, the Insurance De- 
partment claiming an impairment in the 
company’s capital of more than $75,- 
600. E, M. Davis, manager of the 
Arizona, says that the impairment is 
largely technical, due to the non-ad- 
mission of certain assets, and that it 
will be corrected as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

The Arizona has re-insured its out- 
standing business in New York. Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
excepting Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
in the City Insurance Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, and the company has ceased to 
cnerate in New York, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts. 

MORE INSURANCE FOR CHICAGO 

The Chicago Board: of Underwriters 
is going to spend $20,000 to tell the 
yeople of that city that they are inade- 
auately insured. Most of this money 
will be spent in advertising in various 
ways. It is argued that all kinds of 
household articles have advanced fuilv 
fifiy ner cent. dumr, the past three 
years, and it is contended that there 
should be an enormous increase in the 
volume of business done in the city.. 
Moreover, the increase in value of 
buildings should be accompanied by, 
additional fire insurance, which has 
not been the case, for the alleged rea- 
son that the insurance salesmen have 
not been equal to the task of bringing 
i.is feature out. 











“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Company of America” 


Explosion and 
Sprinkler Leakage 
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GOVERNMENT INVENTS 


Department of Agriculture Patents 
Fire Prevention Device for 
Threshing Machines 





A bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has recently developed a 
fire extinguisher to be attached to 
threshing machines for the purpose of 
automatically putting out fire caused 
by an explosion in the latter. 


Explosions are often produced by 
ignition of dust from smutty grain 
which permeates the chambers of the 
thresher, in many cases resulting in 
the destruction of the crop, the thresh- 
ing outfit and nearby buildings. 

This protective device consists of a 
cylindrical tank mounted beside the 
thresher and connected with it by 
pipes. The tank is filled with water 
containing chemicals in solution and 
also a sealed flask of acid. It is so 
connected with the machine that an ex- 
plosion releases a hammer in the tank 
which breaks the flask. The resulting 
mingling of the liquids instantly creates 
1 gas, while the pressure produced by 
the gas forces the fluid through the 
pipes, so that the threshing machine is 
thoroughly sprayed before the fire 
gains headway. 

The extinguisher will be patented by 
the Agricultural Department for the 
henefit of the public.—Glens Falls “Now 
and Then,” 

FOREST FIRE FIGHTING 
Elaborate Telephone System to Sum- 
mon Aid When Flames Threaten 


—Fifty-Two Stations 


New methods adopted by the New 
York State Conservation Commission to 


prevent forest fires, consist in the 
establishment of fifty-two new stations 
with steel towers located on as many 
lofty peaks in the Adirondacks and 
Catskills. At each of these stations 
there will be observers on the watch 
during the summer season. 

When a fire is observed the alarm is 
given by ’phone, and assistance comes 
in from all directions to the ranger’s 
quarters where they are supplied with 
firé-fighting tools and sent by automo- 
biles to the scene of the flames. It is 
expected not only to preserve our 
forests in this way, but much valuable 
property in the shape of farm buildings 
located adjacent to the forests, 

E. H. McCONKEY RETURNS 

E. H. McConkey, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, but for the past four years gen- 
eral agent at San Francisco for the 
International Life, of St. Louis, has re- 
turned to Pittsburgh, and has been ap- 
nointed general agent of the Reserve 
Loan Life for Western Pennsylvania 
territory. 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1853 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany 1 in - Conservation of tte pen. 
agement, and the management o' HE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy, 


R, EMORY WARFIELD, Presi 
FRED. A. HU Vv President 


E. S. JARVIS, ‘ 

WILLIAM onnigon ine Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 
anuary 1, 1917 
Assets ...... ers wide oli $1 
Surplus in United States.... 823,964.59 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1916, 
ae aeeeeneanss 24,669 753.43 
W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Go, 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $105,000,000 
Losses Paid in U.S. - $38,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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your consideration the case of a neigh- 
dor as plaintiff seeking to profit ‘by, his 
fraud and crime against an insurance 
company which is trying to defend its 
rights. Unfortunately, the defendant 
is a corporation and a stranger to you 
aud experience tells us that in such 
cases jurors somehow confuse their 
sense of justice to the extent of a 
favorable leaning toward the neighbor 
whom they know, even when what they 
know is unpropitious. They are in- 
clined to minimize the injustice they 
may do to an impersonal, soulless cor- 
poration and magnify the hurt which 
exact justice will inflict upon their fel- 
low citizen. They take a lop-sided 
view of the golden rule and of the 
question, ‘Who is my neighbor?’ It is 
quite always the insurance company 
that, ‘going down from Jerusalem to 
‘ericho, fell among thieves.’ 


Companies Can Afford to Pay 


“Jurors have an aptitude for think- 
ing that an insurance company can bet- 
ter afford to lose; that it expects 
josses, sells indemnity against fire and 
that the neighbor-plaintiff has paid for 
this indemnity, and first-off has a claim 
thereunder. True, but obsessed with 
unbalanced motives you excuse and 
palliate the fraud and crime which the 
evidence more or less discloses, even 
accepting the accused’s declaration of 
‘not guilty’ against strong, if not quite 
pesitive proof of motives and acts sub- 
stantiating guilt. Jurors say that any- 
how it was the plaintiff’s own property 
that burned and that the company 
should have provided against the pos- 
sibility of a fire becoming profitable in- 
stead of making over-insurance a 
temptation, and, that the whole matter 
concerns only the litigants. 

“Now, gentlemen, in this case, the 
ylaintiff has himself rendered ‘his con- 
tract of indemnity void and he is in 
court without insurance and has no 
claim. He had no right to burn or ar- 
range for the burning of his own 
property to defraud others and in doing 
so endangering the property of others, 
possibly to a conflagration extent. 

“Perhaps we may not appeal to your 
cwn involved personal interest as prop- 
crty owners and insurers, but the 
parties to this suit are by no means 
the only ones interested. The whole 
public are importantly concerned—not 
enly because fraud and crime should be 
punished, but because every fire is a 
tax upon the insuring public. 


Arson Increases Cost of Insurance 


“The first principle of fire underwrit- 
ing finance is, that the cost of its pro- 
tection must be based upon the fire 
loss, and incendiary fires should not be 
permitted to increase this cost; but 
iney do, and largely because of the too- 
usual attitude of juries to which we 
have made phantom hints. 

“This attitude of jurors has encour- 
aged frauds against fire insurance and 
discouraged companies from contesting 
fraudulent claims—thus working a two- 
fold public damage. 

“Experience and cunning incendiaries 
have too many chances of escape with- 
out having hope from jurors’ tem- 
peramentally repellant to the exact 
rights of insurance corporations—as 
against neighbors. 

“Let us now proceed to discuss the 
evidence in this particular case.” 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN —? 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 


’ lines of permanence 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
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Detroit National Fire — | Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Burglary Company 


LIKELY TO BECOME A 
REALITY 


NOT 


Vote on Question Will Be Taken at 
American Bankers’ Association 
Meeting in September 





It is not plain to The Eastern Under- 
writer just what the editors of the 
“Financier,” a semi-monthly financial 
paper published in New York City, is 
trying to do, or where they are trying 
to go, in advocating the formation of 
a stock or mutual fidelity and burglary 
company among the members. of the 
American Bankers’ Association, for 
writing risks in those classes among 
members of the association; but from 
the present status of the affair and from 
investigations made by a member of our 
staff, they are trying to put over some- 
thing that is not wanted by very many 
members of the Bankers’ Association. 
in the last issue of the “Financier” 
there appeared the following editorial: 

Will Bankers Insure Themselves? 


Dissatisfaction has existed for a 
long time past in banking circles 
over the charges and premiums ex- 
acted by insurance and bonding 
companies for fidelity and guaranty 
business transacted between banks 
and these corporations. At the 
meeting of the executive council 
of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion this spring it was decided to 
submit to a referendum vote the 
matter of establishing a mutua! or 
stock company to be controlled by 
the bankers themselves and oper- 
ated on a lower cost plan. 


The vote has not been completed, 
but evidences are cropping up every 
day that the bonding companies do 
not intend to be deprived of a rich 
field without a struggle. One or 
more of the companies are financing 
a propaganda through agencies in 
all parts of the country to influence 
bankers against the plan. They 
are in the fight to win, if possible, 
and unless the American Bankers’ 
Association and various State asso- 
ciations take steps to counteract 
the influences now at work, the 
bankers will lose in this case, as 


they have in others, because of 
indifference to the principles tt 
stake. 


The banks feel that they have a 
just grievance. They have paid the 
highest market rates for accOmmo- 
dation, and are convinced that they 
have paid much more than the risk 
warrants. The decision is up to 
the banks themselves, as they are 
voting or are to vote on the matter, 
and the association will be gov- 
erned by the result. 


The idea of establishing a mutual or 
stock company to be controlled by the 
bankers of the country and operated 
on a lower cost plan, ‘Shas been preposed 
to the bankers several times during the 
past few years, and each time it has 
been voted down as impracticable. Nor 
would the proposition command, the 
attention of the bankers again at this 
time were it not for the fact that some- 
one is evidently working with mercen- 
ary motives. No other conclusion can be 
reached from information gathered by 
& representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer. It would be difficult to find a 
prominent banker in the country who 
is interested in the formation of a com- 
pany for the purpose of bonding them- 
selves. H. A. Moehlenpaugh, president 


question is asked: “Why should the 
representative of a small bank in a 
little village of eight hundred in- 
habitants, be so solicitous about the 
welfare of the great banking interests 
of this nation?” 

At a regular meeting of the Exec- 
utive Council of the American Bankers’ 
Association, held at Briarcliff, May 7, 
1917, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“That an expression from the mem- 
bers of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation be had by referendum as to the 
advisability of forming either a stock 
company or a mutual company, con- 
trolled by the members of the Amer- 
ican. Bankers’ Association, to protect 
its members on the insurance risks of 
bankers, members only; and that an 
auxiliary committee, to be appointed 
by the president of the State Secre- 
taries Section of the association, be au- 
thorized to secure this expression from 
the membership and report at the next 
«xnnual convention to be held at At- 
lantic City.” 


It Has Been Repudiated Before 


The adoption of the above resolution 
does not mean that the proposition will 
be sanctioned by the American Bank:- 
ers’ Association. A referendum vote on 
the proposition was the least courtesy 
that could be accorded it, and it will 
be found when the vote is taken that 
the effort will meet the same fate that 
its. predecessors did—a complete re- 
pudiation. There are many reasons 
why the bankers will turn it down, In 
the first place, after many years of 
éffort, a similar proposal was made in 
1911, at the annval meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association held at 
New Orleans, and after a full discus- 
sion the proposal was voted on and 
lost. Moreover, it is urged that be- 
cause the business of banks is regarded 
as being preferred, the formation of 
such a company will result in bankers 
obtaining a better rate for the fidelity 
bonds and burglary insurance required 
by them in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. The banking business is pre- 
‘erred business, and the fidelity and 
burglary companies now recognize it as 
such by giving it a preferred rate. 
Rates for bankers’ fidelity bonds and 
burglary insurance are very much lower 
than rates for other classes of fidelity 
and burglary insurance. They are s0 
low that the ratio of losses to premium 
earnings is actually higher than. the 
ratio of losses to premium earnings on 
many other classes of business—-in 
gome instanves very much higher. 


How Premiums Have Been Reduced 


The continuous reduction of premium 
rates for bank fidelity and burglary in 
surance during the past thirty years 
has been greater than is generally 
understood. The reduction has been on 
both sides. Banks have secured all the 
advantage of competition between bond. 
ing companies without the necessity of 
going into the bonding business them- 
selves. In 1885 the rate applied to 

(Continued on page 18) 








FIDELITY & DEPOSIT CO. 


OF MARYLAND 








BALTIMORE 
° ° mo ths, the result of his work showed 
Schnaring Retires . an increased annual income in the ac- 
From Ins. Business cident department of over half a 
million dollars. When the Casualty 
Company retired from business last 


JOINS FORCE OF NAT. CITY BANK 


One of the Most Popular Young Field 
and Agency Men Connected With 
Casualty Branch 


Walter L. Schnaring has resigned as 


eastern manager of the Continental 
Casualty Company to enter special 
service of the National City Bank of 


New York. He left for Chicago to close 
up matters the 
Tuesday night and will return to New 
York to-day or 

Mr. Schnaring has been one of the 
most popular of the younger field and 


with Continental on 


to-morrow. 


agency connected with the casu- 
alty and his host 
of friends will keenly regret his leaving 
the 
with so long. 

He entered the insurance business in 


men 


insurance business 


business he has been associated 


1899 as a clerk in the Houghton and 
Muir Insurance Agency in Philadel- 
phia. Houghton and Muir were ap- 


pointed United States managers of the 


General Accident in 1899 and made 
Mr. Schnaring manager of the Phila- 
delphia department. Later he was 


made manager of the burglary depart- 
ment. In 1906 he resigned to become 
special agent of the’ Union Fire Insur- 
ance Company and the Insurance Com- 


pany of the State of Pennsylvania, 
which companies were controlled by 
Houghton and Muir. Some time later 


he formed the Chicago general agency 
of the General Accident, to which city 
he removed for about a year, after 
which he returned to the head office of 
the General Accident at Philadelphia, 
occupying various positions wifh the 
Company until 1910. He then became 
assistant to the late Louis S. Amonson, 
whom he assisted in completing the 
organization of the People’s National 
Fre and several industrial corpora 
tions. In 1913 Mr. Schnaring returned 
to the service of the General Accident 
as manager of the accident and bur 
glary departments and in 1914 was ap 
pointed an assistant United States 
manager of the corporation. 

In 1915 he resigned his connection 
with the General Accident to become 
assistant to Vice-President Edward L 
Hearn of the Casualty Company of 
America. While with the Casualty 
Company, in a_ period of eighteen 












FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47 &@ WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 








November Mr. Schnaring negotiated re- 
insurance of a large part of the Com- 
pany’s business with the Continental 
Casualty Company, at which time he 
joined that Company's agency organt- 
zation. 

TO RAISE BURGLARY RATES 
Increase of Crime Said to be Due to 

Police Inefficiency—May Increase 

50 Per Cent. 

The abnormal number of burglaries 
and thefts that have taken place during 
the past few months has forced: the 
burglary and bonding companies to take 
drastic action. It is reported by these 
insurance companies that the crime of 
burglary has increased fully one hun- 
dred per cent. during the past year, 
and when asked for a reason there is 
but one reply “inefficiency of the New 
York Police Department.” 

During the past few weeks losses 
aggregating more than $500,000 have 
been reported to the police by the 
victims. Moreover, it is claimed that 
not all of the crimes of this character 
are made public, the police preferring 
to keep them quiet. An official of one 
of the bonding companies says that 
when a concern robbed carries insur- 
ance the police at once assume an in- 
different attitude. 

The insurance companies will hold a 
meeting next week, at which time, it 
is said, the rates for burglary, insur- 
ance ‘will be advanced probably 50 
per cent. 

William P. Learned, superintendeyt 
of the burglary department of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, said 
that his Company had paid out about 
the same amount this year as last. 
H. M. Cluff, manager of the burglary 
department of the Great Eastern Casu- 


alty Company, is confident that the 
rates will be raised at the coming 
meeting. 


AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY 





Semi-Annual Statement Shows Phenom- 
enal Growth During First Half 
of Current Year 


According to the semi-annual report 
of the Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., very encourag- 
ing progress has been made during the 
past six months. The assets have 
reached $9,190,190.32, which Is a gain 
of $2,109,121.58 as compared with the 
assets of this Company a year ago. 
Also it has increased its premium in- 
come $1,370,869.46 over the same period, 
The paid up capital is now $2,000,000. 
After making allowances for the sub- 
stantial increases shown, due to the 
unusual industrial and commercial ac- 
tivity of the country, the excellent re- 
eults have been obtained because of 
the constantly expanding organization 
of the Aetna Life and affiliated com- 
panies, 
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PAYS CLAIM IN LUMP SUM 


Maryland Casualty Makes Interesting 
Settlement of Moon Gasoline Com- 
pany Explosion Loss 
An accident at Bixby, Oklahoma, in 
the plant of the Moon Gasoline Com- 
pany, illustrates what underwriters 
have always dreaded when speaking of 
the catastrophe hazard. This plant was 
insured by the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany under a combination policy that 
provided indemnity both for industrial 
injuries covered by the Oklahoma com- 
pensation law, and also for industrial 
deaths not included in the coverage of 


that law. 

The assured is engaged in the manu- 
facture of what is called casing-head 
gasoline, that is, gasoline made from 
gas in the oil fields, at the head or 
opening of an oil well. The operation 
of a casing-head gasoline plant is based 
upon pressure. The manufacturing unit 
consists of two engines, a low pressure 
engine and a high pressure engine, each 
engine having its complementary com- 
pressor, The compressor is a sort or 
double cylinder, the gas being drawn 
into the outer chamber of the cylinder 
through a valve that opens inward only, 
and a piston then compresses the gas 
in the inner chamber. 

It was one of these compressors that 
blew out in the Bixby plant, probably 
in consequence of the accidental break- 
ing of ihe spark wire on the engine. 
The explosion occurred a few minutes 
after’ the noon hour, and of the eight 
men in the plant seven were killed or 
subsequently died of their injuries, the 
remaining man being badly hurt. 

The assured elected to handle the 
death claims directly, and the Mary- 
land therefore paid to the assured a 
lump sum of twenty-one thousand dol- 
lars, also taking care of the injury case 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the compensation law. Industrial ac- 
cidents of this sort are inevitable now 
and then, and unless industry is to be 
crippled by the exceedingly heavy finan- 
cial drains that follow such catas- 
trophes, there must be insurance, re- 
liable insurance. 


JULY VEHICLE VICTIMS 





Automobiles Killed 42 in City, of Whom 
24 Were Children—The State 
Record 

Accepting the Police Department re- 
port as authority, there were forty-two 
deaths in July due to automobiles in 
New York (City, as compared with 
thirty-six for the corresponding period 
of last year. Twenty-four of the victims 
were children under sixteen years of 
oge. During the same period trolleys 
killed ten, as against eleven during July, 
1916. Wagons caused four deaths, as 
compared with three in July, last year. 

The National Highways Protective 
Society, which covers New York and 
New Jersey, reports that automobiles 
killed ninety-one outside New York 
City, as compared with seventy-three 
last July. Outside the city trolley cars 
killed four, and wagons four. Thirty- 
one lost their lives in automobile acci- 
cents in New Jersey, while two were 
crushed by trolley cars in that State. 

Railroad grade crossings in New York 
State are charged with seven deaths 
in July, and three were killed at grade 
crossings in New Jersey. The police 
reports place the number of traffic 
deaths in the city in July at sixty- 
eight, an increase of seventeen over 
July last year. 


STARTS BLACK TOM SUIT 
New Jersey Fidelity Files Complaint 
Against Lehigh Valley—Other Com- 
panies May Await Decision. 





The New Jersey Fidelity & Plate 
Glass last week filed suit against the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company for 
$47,356 on account of losses paid as a 
result of the Black Tom explosion. The 
complaint alleges neglect on the part 
of the railroad in the storing of ex- 
plosives. 

Immediately following the Black Tom 
disaster, it was thought probable the 
companies having the larger losses 
would pool their interests in suing the 
Lehigh Valley and institute proceedings 
against the railroad simultaneously 
but, from information gathered by The 
Eastern Underwriter from the majority 
of comnanies having more than ‘$5,000 
involved, these companies plan to await 
the decision in the action of the New 
Jersey company in order to take ad- 
\antage of the precedent established. 


HEADS DEPARTMENT 
Leslie W. Winslow Will Handle Per- 
sonal Accident and Health Busi- 
ness in New York Office 


F. E. Wilkins, manager of the New 
York office of the Commercial Casualty 
'nsurance Company of Newark, sent an 
announcement. to the brokers in the 
Metropolitan section setting forth that 
Leslie W. Winslow, who was formerly 
affiliated with the Liability Department 
in that office. will in the future devote 
his entire time to the development of 
the personal accident and health busi- 
ress, of the Commercial Casualty in 
New York. 

Mr. Winslow is very favorably known 
on William ‘Street and a good measure 
of success should result from the effort 
he will expend in his new position. 


FIDELITY & CASUALTY AGENTS 


James J. Hughes and C. E. Bates, 
Formerly With Casualty Co. of 
America, Form Partnership 
James J. Hughes, formerly manager 
of the fidelity and surety department of 
the Casualty Company of America, and 
(. E. Bates, formerly manager of the 
contract bond department ot that com- 
pany, have formed a partnership and 
have been appointed agents of the bond 
department of the Fidelity & Casualty 

with offices at 90 William St. 


Bankers Fidelity 
' and Burglary Company 
(Continued from page 17.) 


banks having a capital of $25,090 and 
thereto, was 75 cents per $100; the 
present rate is 24 cents per $100. For 
over was 75 cents per $100 per annum. 
To-day it is 25 cents. Bank burglary 
rates in Middle Western ‘States for 
towns of less than 1,000 population, 
(highest class safes) in 1897 and prior 
highest class safes within highest class 
vaults, in 1897 and prior thereto the 
rate was 50 cents; to-day it is $.056. 
In other words, in burglary insurance 
the basic rate for a round door safe in 
the best and most modern vault cost 
in 1897, $125 per annum for $23,000, 
whereas it now costs but $56 per an- 
num for $100,000 burglary insurance. 
Rates on equipment with less burglary 
proof protection also show a material 
reduction from those formerly existing. 
Larger discounts have been allowed 
the banks for burglary alarm systems, 
watchman’s services and population of 
the larger towns and cities. 


What is Required 
To serve members of the American 





Assets Ga 







Surplus over all liabilities..... 


Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, 
erty Damage). j 
sicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlorc 
Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


8, 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENTS JUNE 20, 1917 


Losses paid to June 20, 1917..,,.... 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, 


Automobile (Personal ~ ay Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 
Elevator, 


$14,005,236.30 
10,395,192.68 
1 009 000.00 
2,610,043.62 
58,554,792.60 
Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 


Workmen’s Compensation-Steam 








Bankers’ Association, the proposed com- 
pany must be prepared to operate in 
every State. It is not practicable to 
start a mutual company to do business 
generally throughout the United States, 
for the reason that the laws of only 
a few States permit an assessment 
mutual company to do a fidelity and 
burglary business. It will therefore be 
necessary to comply with the statutory 
requirements of each State for the 
formation of a stock company as a 
condition precedent to doing business. 
this alone will require an outlay of 
cver half a million of dollars. If the 
company decided to do business in Wy- 
cming as it must, unless it slight the 
association’s Wyoming members, a capi- 
tal of at least $1,000,000 would be re- 
quired: 

No better proof of the fallacy of the 
statements made by the “Financier” is 
needed than to say that since 1909 
twenty-six bonding companies have 
gone to the wall. ‘The fidelity and 
burglary companies now doing business 
are the successful survivors of about 
seventy companies which entered the 
lield from time to time during the past 
twenty-five years. Forty-five companies 
have failed, retired, re-insured (surety) 
or submitted to receivership. 

Against whatever profits may be 
shown to have been realized by some 
of the surviving companies, there 
should be offset the vast sum of capital 
paid in and lost by the forty-five re- 
tired companies. Many millions were 
iost by the stockholders and _ policy- 
holders. Fidelity and burglary insur- 
ance are hazardous forms of underwrit- 
ing, and the losses made by these un- 
fortunate companies greatly exceed the 
profits shown by a few survivors. A 
new company, such as Banker Moehlen- 
paugh of Clinton, Wis., proposes, can 
measure its chances of success more 
accurately by the average experience of 
all the new companies started during 
the past quarter century than by the 
exceptional experience of the few sur- 
vivors of that number. 


Proposal Will Be Voted Down 

The proposed stock company or mu- 
tnal company will not appeal favorably 
to the American Bankers’ Association. 
In fact, a canvass of the members of 
that association already made shows 
that the proposition will be voted down 
by a majority of ten to one at the con- 








The NATIONAL of DETROIT 


Is ready—and qualified—to write 


GROUP INSURANCE 


This new form represents the future plan 
of INDUSTRIAL underwriting 


NOW is the time to get started 


National Casualty Company 

Detroit, Michigan 
Eastern Department 

100 William St., New York 
Western Department 

Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 
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Palace Bldg., Minneapolis 











vention that is to take place in Septem- 
ber, 

At the last meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Bankers’ Association 
held on May 23, 1917, at Narragansett 
Pier, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Whereas, the Executive Council of 
the American Bankers’ Association at 
its meeting held at Briarcliff adopted a 
resolution to take a referendum of its 
members as to the advisability of form- 
ing a stock or mutual company con- 
trolled by the members of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association to protect its 
members on the insurance risks of 
bankers, members only; and 

Whereas, a similar proposal was fully 
considered by the American Bankers’ 
Association in 1911 at the New Orleans 
Convention and was voted down, and 

Whereas, at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association held at Kan- 
sas City in 1916, the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the association reported: 


“Your committee does not believe 
that the American Bankers’ Association 
should either directly or indirectly en- 
gage in the business other than by 
maintaining some committee for per- 
forming an advisory service as is now 
being done,” and 


Whereas, the proposal to be sub: 
mitted in the referendum has _ been 
heretofore fully considered by commit- 
tees of the American Bankers’ Ass0cia- 
tion and by the association itself, and 
upon each occasion having been voted 
upon adversely, it is the opinion of the 
Massachusetts Bankers’ Association 
that as no new reasons have been ad- 
vanced for the formation of a_ stock 
or mutual company for doing insurance 
business of its members 


It is therefore resolved, that the 
Massachusetts Bankers’ Associatiou 
1ecommend that when such referendum 
1s taken that its members vote “No” 
to the proposal for the establishment 
uf a stock or mutual company to do the 
insurance business of its members. 

It would seem from the foregoing 
that there is little likelihood of any 
action being taken at the forthcoming 
ineeting of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation at Atlantic City, which will 
result in the formation of a _ surety 
company among members of the asso- 
ciation writing risks for bankers only. 


Continental Agents 
Welcome You 


B EFORE affiliating with any com- 

pany, assure yourself that you will 
be satisfied in your new connection. 
Observe as many agents of the pros- 


If they 


pective company as possible. 
are satisfied you will be. 

OU will fing nowhere a more con 

tented and loyal lot of men than the 
members of the Continental Casualty’s 
Agency force. They are always ready 
to assist, in every way, a newcomer 
into the Continental fold. 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


General Offices 
910 Michigan Avenue 
Accident, Health, Automobile, Work- 
men’s Compensation and Liability 
Insurance 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Bituminous Coal 
Compensation Rates 


EXPERIENCE SAYS THEY MUST 
GO UP 





Commissioner O’Neil Sends Letter to 
Operators and Insurers in Answer 
to Criticism 





Insurance Commissioner J. D, O'Neil 
of Pennsylvania has addressed an open 
letter to Bituminous Coal Operators 
and to Compensation Insurers of Coal 
Mines, in connection with rates as ap- 
plied to that class of business. The 
letter says: 

“The action of the Insurance Depart- 
ment with respect to compensation in- 
surance rates on bituminous coal min- 
ing has been the subject of much 
criticism by insurance agents and coal 
operators. It has been alleged by 
sundry insurance agents that the Insur- 
ance Department was arbitrarily com- 
pelling' the stock companies to charge 
excessive rates for this class of insur- 
ance. It is believed, therefore, that a 
eandid recital of the record will con- 
duce to a better understanding on the 
part of all concerned. 

“When the Compensation Act of 
Pennsylvania went into effect, there 
was no available compensation exper- 
jence upon coal mines. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to develop the insur- 
ance rates from accident statistics of 
the State Mine Department and the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. From these 
statistics was developed a basis rate of 
$3.83 per $100 of payroll, which rate in- 
cludes a loading of 30 per cent. for 
mwanagement expenses. The experience 
of 1916 indicates that this expense load- 
ing is somewhat insufficient, the actual 
expenses of the companies having been 
approximately 33 per cent. of premiums. 
Have No Ground 

Complaint 

“Along with the basis rate the Insur- 
ance Department approved a _ rate 
schedule which was intended to pro- 
duce, and has produced, substantial re- 
ductions in premium as compared with 
basis rates. In point of fact the avery- 
age adjusted rate on bituminous coal 
inines at the present time is $2.80, or 
73 per cent. of the basis rate. This is 
the rate actually paid by bituminous 
coal operators, as distinguished from 
the nominal or book rate. The exper- 
ience of 1916 as so far reported indi- 
cates that the actual insurance cOst on 
bituminous coal mines is something 
over $3 per $100 of payroll. Hence 
the bituminous coal operators have no 
ground of complaint that their present 
rates are excessive. On the contrary, 
experience indicates that some increase 
will be necessary in the average effect- 
ive rates in order to cover the actual 
cost of this insurance. As far as we 
can ascertain the average rate in Penn- 


Operators for 


Sylvania is lower than in any other 
State. 
Most Serious Objection—Inequitable 


Distribution 


“The most serious objection to the 
present schedule is that it does not 
equitably distribute the insurance bur- 
cen. In other words, the schedule does 
not produce rate differentials which 
correspond to actual differences of haz- 
ard as between different mines and 
different mining districts. In particular 
the schedule fails to produce a suffi- 
cient rate differential between those 
mining districts which have the best 
record and those which have the worst 
record in point of accidents. Thus, at 
the present time the average adjusted 
rates are 2.72 in Allegheny County, 3.00 
in Butler County, 2.77 in Cambria Coun- 


ty, 2.64 in Clearfield ‘County, 2.68. in 
Fayette County, 2.83 in Huntingdon 
County, 2.60 in Indiana County, 3.33 in 
Somerset County, 3.11 in Tioga County, 
2.91 in Washington County, and 2.71 in 
Westmoreland County—rates which ob- 
viously do not correspond to the haz- 
ards of these counties as disclosed by 
ihe State Mine Department re@ords. 

“This result could not have been fore- 
seen in advance of experience. It was 
recognized when the schedule was 
framed and approved that the subject 
was still experimental, and no one 
imagined that a perfect schedule could 
be produced at the first attempt. 


Solution—Combines Experience and 


Schedule Rating 


“The Insurance Department has given 
prolonged and serious consideration to 
the subject, with a view to producing 
rates more in accord with the differ 
ences in hazard of the several mining 
districts. It appears from the studies 
thus far made that the only method of 
accomplishing this result is to combine 
some form of experience rating with 
schedule rating. Under such a plan 
the accident experience of each oper- 
ator for a period of say five years 
would be taken into consideration, as 
well as the physical conditions of his 
mine as disclosed by inspection. 

“The Associated Companies in the fall 
of 1916 proposed a revision of the 
rating schedule which was intended to 
correct defects revealed by experience. 
It was expressly stated by the Asso- 
ciated Companies that their proposal 
would not materially increase or de- 
crease the adjusted rates on the aver- 
age, but that it would produce a larger 
differential in favor of the less hazard- 
ous mines and mining districts. The 
most important feature of this plan, and 
the feature which was relied upon to 
produce the desired result, is a graded 
charge for the height or thickness of 
the coal mined. ‘The proposed charge 
amounts to approximately eight cents 
per $100 of payroll for each foot of 
thickness above four feet; that is, eight 
“ents for coal.from 4 to 5 feet, sixteen 
cents for coal from 5 to 6 feet, and 
forty cents for coal from 8 to 10 feet 
in thickness of seam. The theory of 
this differential charge is that the haz- 
ard from falls of roof and coal increases 
with increasing thickness of the seam 
worked. The Associated Companies 
were unable to present statistics or 
ether convincing evidence to _ sub- 
stantiate this theory. The Insurance 
Department accordingly disapproved the 
proposal pending further investigation. 


Results of Investigation 


“This investigation has now been 
completed. A detailed study of every 
fatality reported ‘by the State Mine De- 
partment for the five years 1911 to 1915, 
and of every mine reporting during 
said period, shows that the relationship 
between thickness of coal and fatality 
rates per 1,000 workmen is not that 
which the Associated Companies as- 
zumed. The actual fatality rate 
throughout the State and in each im- 
portant county is less in coal between 
4 and 5 feet in thickness than in coal 
under 4 feet, and is less in coal over & 
ieet than in coal from 6 to 8 feet. The 
proposal of the Associated Companies 
therefore would work an unfair dis- 
crimination against operators who are 
producing coal from 4 to 5 feet in thick- 
ness, or over 8 feet in thickness. In 
particular the Associated Companies’ 
proposal would produce a higher rate in 
“learfield County than in Cambria and 
Somerset Counties, a result which is 
directly contrary to the accident rec- 
ords. There is no question that the pro- 
posal of the Associated Companies was 
made in entire good faith, but it is 
clear on the face of the record that this 
proposal would not produce the results 
intended. It is probable that some 
modification of this plan can be made 
which will produce more equitable re- 
sults. 


To Revise Schedule 


“A revision of the present schedule 
will be undertaken and pushed through 
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as rapidly as possible in the light of all 
information now available. The object 
which has been kept in view by the In- 
surance Department is to establish a 
rate and rating system which will re- 
quire the bituminous coal operators, 
collectively and individually, to pay 
neither more nor less than the actual 
cost of their insurance. There is no 
coubt that all of the insurance carriers 
have the same object in view. The 
whole subject is so new, however, that 
{i will take time and patience to pro- 
duce satisfactory results. To that end 
the Insurance Department bespeaks the 
co-operation of all concerned in this 
vroblem.” 
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The Columbian National Life 
OF BOSTON 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
A CHANGE may be necessary to realize your ambition 
Think a minute—then write 
WM. H. MASTIN FRANK D. LOMBAR 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF AGENCIES 
(West of the Mississippi). (East of the Mississippi). 


SYMES BUILDING 77 FRANKLIN STREET 
DENVER, COLO. BOSTON, MASS. 


DARL D. MAPES, Superintendent of Accident Agencies 
77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The service of a high grade Accident Department will also be offered so 
that you will not have to broker your Accident business to avoid violating 
your Life insurance contract. 


In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 





Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 





A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 





A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 


A new policy is offered under which the: insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 








Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—tThe Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 











A COOD OPENINC 


ll established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
PE wcden has good pot a at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 
PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














-THE-LIVE-LIFE-INSURANCE-AGENCY 





Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


St. 1015 California St. 14 Superior St. Nicollet Ave. 
New YORE DENVER boLure INNEAPOLIS 
4 Bldg. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROI MONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 


























TELEPHONE ( CANAL 
‘ 680 


¢ 
Hoth OMeee | Sone 


Jos. D. BOOKSTAVER 


76 William St., sie 230 Grand St. 














General Agent 
Tue Traverers Insurance Co. New York 
of Hertlord, Conn. 


















































---NUMZADSODD --- 





--- ORGANIZATION --- -SERVICE--- 


























San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 







U. $. Cash Assets, Dec, 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 
Surplus, - «= «+ «+  §,460,745.59 
Losses Pald by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Pald by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire,1904 1,051,543.00 


Liverpool 

ano Onion 
ano Globe 
Insurance Co, 








Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 


CIMICED 
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